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R. PRESIDENT, I wish to tender on behalf of the 

Japanese delegation our sincere congratulations on 

your election to the Presidency of the 15th Session 
of the General Assembly. I believe that your wisdom and dis- 
cretion, combined with ample experience in the League of 
Nations and in the United Nations, will successfully guide this 
important session of the General Assembly. I am delighted to 
have with us the delegations from the many newly independent 
countries. I am confident that they will nor fail to follow 
the path of prosperity and progress. I have no doubt that they 
will, as member states of the United Nations, fully perform 
their important functions in the interest of world peace and 
freedom. 

On behalf of the Japanese Government, I wish to assure 
the Assembly of my country’s unwavering support of this 
world organ. Today, when the importance of the United 
Nations is growing greater than ever for the peace of the 
world, it is, we believe, the paramount responsibility on the 
part of all member states to cooperate in the strengthening of 
its functions and in the enhancement of its authority and 
prestige. And it is in this belief that Japan participates in the 
activities of the United Nations. 

Mr. President, I wish to clarify the views of the Japanese 
Government, regarding the various important questions which 
now confront the General Assembly, with special reference 
to those concerning Africa, relaxation of international tension, 
disarmament, and economic development of the newly devel- 
oping countries. 

In the past 15 years since its establishment, the United Na- 
tions has already undergone a number of trials, such as the 
Korean War and the Suez Canal affair. And, on each occasion 
it has succeeded in fortifying and expanding its functions for 
the preservation of peace. Today, it faces a new test in the 
Congo question. How the question is dealt with concerns 
not only the Congo, but also the entire continent of Africa. 
Indeed, it is already linked to the very maintenance of world 


peace. The United Nations cannot afford to fail in this 
vital task. 

The Japanese Delegation is highly gratified with the success 
of the United Nations activities in coping with the initial dis- 
turbances and with its efforts in restoring order. What would 
have happened if the United Nations had not existed to take 
prompt and effective measures? By this single instance alone, 
the United Nations, we believe, has amply demonstrated its 
raison d’étre as an indispensable organ for peace. On behalf 
of my Delegation, I wish to express our deep appreciation to 
the Secretary General who has organized this campaign of 
peace, and who is now assured of the support by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the member states. 

However, the task of solving the Congo question has only 
begun. Its final settlement will depend largely on the activities 
hereafter of the United Nations and the cooperation of all its 
member states. I fully subscribe to the view clearly set forth 
in the Resolution of the Emergency Special Session that any 
outside aid to the Congo must be extended by the United 
Nations, and only through the United Nations. This is desir- 
able and necessary in order to keep the aid free of political 
influences, as well as to sustain the authority of the United 
Nations. Japan earnestly hopes that effective assistance thus 
rendered will speedily accomplish its purpose. 

Our task, however, does not stop with the Congo. The ad- 
vent of independent nations in Africa one after another 
demands a reappraisal of the whole situation. In order to 
help these new countries consolidate peacefully their independ- 
ence and achieve prosperity, it would be necessary for the 
United Nations to give serious consideration to the relation- 
ships among the nations at different stages of development. 

In this regard, our Delegation would like to call the 
attention of the Assembly to the principle of racial equality 
which Japan has consistently advocated ever since the Ver- 
sailles Peacs Conference. To translate this principle of racial 
equality into practice is one of the major aims of the United 
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ZENTARO KOsaAKA 


Nations, as is clearly set forth in its Charter. It is an in- 
dispensable condition for enabling all nations to join hands, 
each as an equal member of the world community. 

I hope all member states will redouble their efforts for the 
realization of this principle. Only by so doing can the re- 
lations between the new independent nations and the coun- 
tries which had formerly administered them, be amicably ad- 
justed, on the basis of equality and mutual respect. 

Furthermore, the United Nations membership, with the 
admission of new states, has now been nearly doubled. This 
fact, I believe, should be reflected in its organizational make-up. 
I consider it urgent to increase the membership of the Security 
Council and the Economic and Social Council, especially 
the latter. 

Next, Mr. President, I wish to turn to the need for easing 
East-West tensions, which is another important question that 
demands the attention of this Assembly. Last spring the entire 
world had pinned all its hopes on the summit conference, 
but to its great disappointment, it was abruptly called off. 
Since then the cold war has gone on unabated. In order to ease 
international tensions, it is necessary, first of all, that all nations, 
including the big powers, not merely preach peace but demon- 
strate in action their devotion to its cause, by creating a climate 
for friendly East-West talks. They should strictly refrain from 
interference in the internal affairs of other countries, or acts 
of intimidation, or fanning the flame of distrust and hatred 
between nations. In the case of an international dispute which 
cannot be settled by negotiation, the parties concerned should 
refrain from taking any arbitrary action, but should seek a 
peaceful settlement through the United Nations. 

I sincerely hope that the current session of the ‘General 
Assembly will not be turned into an arena of verbal clashes, 
acrid oratory and propaganda performances, but serve as a 
forum for constructive discussions, and thereby promote a 
friendly atmosphere for East-West negotiations. 

In this connection, the Japanese delegation wishes to stress 
the need of speeding the disarmament negotiation. The fright- 
ful development of modern weapons, especially, weapons of 
mass destruction, and their means of delivery through outer 
space, threatens the total destruction of mankind and civiliza- 
tion. It also makes the very task of control and inspection for 
the reduction or abolition of these weapons, technically more 
and more complicated and difficult. In other words, the more 
the development of weapons advances, the more the dis- 
armament negotiations will become difficult. Should we fail 
in our efforts to push forward disarmament negotiations with- 
out delay, mankind might be plunged into a dire catastrophe. 

It is most regrettable that the conference of the Ten-Nation 
Committee on Disarmament has been suspended without 
achieving any concrete results. A disarmament hall is not a 
place for propaganda. There is no time to be lost for carrying 
out realistic negotiations on concrete disarmament programs. 
In order that the Ten-Nation Committee may not repeat its 
fruitless efforts as in the past, and proceed with discussions 
which reflect the will of the General Assembly, the Japanese 
Delegation submits that this General Assembly should furnish 
the Committee with appropriate guidance so as to facilitate the 
attainment of the ultimate objective of general and complete 
disarmament. 

Last year, the General Assembly expressed its unanimous 
hope that “measures leading towards the goal of general 
and complete disarmament under effective international con- 
trol will be worked out in detail and agreed upon in the 
shortest possible time.” This was significant in that it indicated 
the goal of disarmament. The Japanese Delegation considers 
that a realistic and constructive approach is to start first with 
implementation of disarmament measures which are presently 
controllable and feasible, and restore thereby confidence among 
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nations; and then to proceed with expansion of the scope of 
disarmament. It is sometimes contended that a treaty covering 
the whole process of complete disarmament should be signed 
before inspection arrangements are worked out. This cannot 
be considered realistic. 

It is well known that the Japanese people, from their own 
experience, have deep concern for the suspension of nuclear 
tests. Therefore, the Japanese Government and people earnestly 
desire an early conclusion of an agreement on nuclear test 
suspension, which will pave the way for speeding general 
disarmament. 

Japan appreciates the patient endeavours of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union, which are 
continuing negotiation at the Conference for the Suspension of 
Nuclear Tests in Geneva, and is gratified to see the voluntary 
suspension of tests is being kept up even now by the negoti- 
ating powers. However, since this voluntary suspension is 
without control and inspection, the present situation is insecure 
and fraught with danger. I hope that the Powers concerned will 
exert further efforts toward an early conclusion of an agree- 
ment on the suspension of nuclear tests. 

With regard to the prevention of wider dissemination of 
nuclear weapons, the General Assembly, at last year’s session, 
recognized that “the danger now exists that an increase in the 
number of States possessing nuclear weapons may occur, ag- 
gravating international tension and the difficulty of maintaining 
world peace, and thus rendering more difficult the attainment 
of general disarmament agreement.” In order to avoid such 
a danger, the conclusion of an agreement on nuclear test 
suspension is urgently needed. 

I wish to invite the attention of the Assembly to the fact 
that despite the voluntary discontinuance of nuclear tests over 
a fairly prolonged period, the need of a fundamental] solution of 
the question of nuclear test suspension is growing more urgent 
than ever. 

Before leaving the subject of disarmament, I wish to refer 
briefly to the problem of the peaceful uses of outer space. The 
lively space activities of these days arouse both hopes and 
fears for the future of mankind. I should like to stress the need 
of a speedy international agreement on the prohibition of mili- 
tary uses of outer space so that mankind may live in those 
hopes free from those fears. There is also need of international 
cooperation in order that the peaceful use of outer space may 
be promoted under the principle of open and orderly conduct 
for the welfare of the entire mankind. 

In this respect, the Antarctic Treaty concluded last year 
among the nations concerned should serve as an excellent prec- 
edent, indicating the direction our endeavours should follow. 
I hope the Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space set 
up by last year's General Assembly will promptly begin its 
activities, for which I promise Japan’s cooperation. 

Mr. President, I wish to touch upon the necessity of further 
reinforcement of the United Nations activities in the economic 
and social fields. 

Among the advanced nations of the world, the goal of their 
economic policy was until recently the attainment of full em- 
ployment. Now they have advanced a step further. Their new 
goal is set at the maintenance of economic growth without 
inflation. On the other hand, most countries of the world are 
still in a stage far behind the target of full employment. They 
are faced with the serious problems of how to clothe, feed and 
shelter their fast increasing population. These countries, as 
long as they rely solely on the production of primary commodi- 
ties, will not be able to escape the adverse effects of economic 
fluctuations in the advanced countries, as in the case of the 
1957-58 recession; they will have to put up with the widening 
of the gap in living standards between them and the advanced. 
nations. 
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The Secretary General, in his statement addressed to the 30th 
Session of the Economic and Social Council, referred to the 
significance of international division of labor in terms of 
dynamic gains. The newly developing countries, with their 
progress in industrialization resulting from diversification of 
their economies, will start seeking markets not only for their 
primary products but also for their semi-manufactured and 
finish goods. The question is whether, from the standpoint of 
international division of labor, the advanced countries are 
prepared to provide markets for the products of these de- 
veloping nations. Today, among the highly industrialized 
countries, international division of labor is being carried on 
positively to the benefit of their respective economies. But be- 
tween the countries on different levels of development, in- 
stances afe not rare where the advanced nations resort to 
measures protecting their less efficient domestic industries, 
under the pretext of preventing the flood of low-cost foreign 
products. For nations in the process of industrialization, this 
means that their economic growth is nipped in the bud. I 
wish to point out the need on the part of advanced countries 
to adopt a broad policy looking to the expansion of world 
economy as a whole, and to extend positive cooperation to 
young nations on the road to development. 

The recent move toward regional economic integration de- 
serves special attention as indicative of the direction of in- 
ternational division of labor within a given area. Such regional 
arrangement, as long as it takes an outward-looking policy, 
might ultimately contribute to the expansion of world trade. 
However, there remain apprehensions, that the complementary 
relationship between advanced nations and newly developing 
countries might be overlooked or that the inward-looking 
character inherent in regionalism might manifest itself, 
especially in times of depression. I cannot but hope that full 
consideration will be given to remove such apprehensions in 
order to enable a balanced development of world economy as a 
whole. 

It is most gratifying that, since the inauguration of the 
United Nations Special Fund, the importance of international 
technical assistance in the pre-investment field has come to 
be more fully recognized, and that this assistance, together 
with the United Nations technical assistance programmes 
carried out hitherto, is making conspicuous contributions to the 
economic development of the developing countries. Assistance 
to the developing countries is not charity, but cooperation be- 
tween them and advanced nations. As a matter of fact, it 
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has been suggested that the Technical Assistance Programmes 
of the United Nations should be renamed Technical Coopera- 
tion Programmes. The assistance from the Special Fund is 
so arranged that the recipient country does not just sit and wait 
for it, but renders active cooperation, including the furnishing 
of a counter-part fund. And the success of this formula is 
heartening. I am convinced that, as long as the developing 
countries, aspiring to higher living standards, persevere in 
their efforts, they will succeed in surmounting the shortage of 
capital, lack of technology and all other obstacles, thus en- 
hancing their national prosperity and well-being. 

World prosperity is one and indivisible, as world peace is 
one and indivisible. Such is the concept underlying the United 
Nations Charter. And it is according to this concept that Japan 
has made her utmost cooperative effort on the assistance pro- 
grammes on both bilateral and multilateral bases for the eco- 
nomic and social development of the developing countries. We 
have joined the Development Assistance Group since its 
establishment in March last, and we intend to join the In- 
ternational Development Association, which is scheduled to 
start soon. We will continue to do all in our power in any 
such programme along the fundamental lines of international 
cooperation. I am glad to announce on this occasion that the 
Japanese Government is prepared to increase its contributions 
for next year to both the Special Fund and to the Expanded 
Programmes of Technical Assistance. 

May I add that, as an Asian country, Japan earnestly hopes 
that assistance by the United Nations be further increased to 
the Asian countries which are making serious effort for the 
development of their economies. 

In view of the serious economic and social impact of popu- 
lation increase, the Japanese delegation suggested last year that 
the United Nations underteke research into the basic prob- 
lems related to the more effective utilization, on a world-wide 
basis, of human resources, including technical personnel. I 
hope that the proposed study of these problems will be under- 
taken, with the support of the other member states, and that 
the related question of immigration will be considered with 
deeper understanding. 

Mr. President, I have outlined the basic positions of the 
Japanese Delegation regarding the various problems confront- 
ing the United Nations. I wish the General Assembly the best 
of success under your chairmanship. And to that end I pledge 
the all-out efforts of my Delegation. 


Thank you. 


ANY CONFLICT BETWEEN GREAT NATIONS WILL ADVERSELY EFFECT SMALLER NATIONS 
By THANAT KHOMAN, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Thailand 


Delivered at the fifteenth General Assembly of the United Nations, United Nations, New Y ork, September 27, 1960 


WISH, in the first place, to offer to you, Mr. President, 

on behalf of my delegation and on my own behalf, our 
warm congratulations upon your election to this high 
office. We feel confident that your wide knowledge and exper- 
ience of United Nations affairs and your wisdom will lead 
the deliberations of this General Assembly to concrete results. 
We wish you all success in this very important task ahead. 
As we gather here again for the fifteenth session of the 
General Assembly, there is no doubt that the international 
climate now prevailing is widely different from that which 
existed a year ago. Unlike last year, when hope and optimism 
pervaded the atmosphere, this Assembly now meets under 


grim circumstances, a continuation of a critical period during 
which man’s yearnings for peace and tranquility have been 
singularly contradicted. 

In the interval between the two sessions of the General 
Assembly, efforts to improve international understanding suf- 
fered so many reverses that, as the fifteenth session convenes, 
the world is still shaken from the turbulent weather through 
which it has gone during the last few months. 

The time is not for panic but rather for sober thinking. 
What is needed is probably less words but more thoughtful 
deliberations and constructive steps designed to relieve the 
deep anxiety which grips the body and mind of millions of 
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THANAT KHOMAN 


people. Our aim here should not be to manoeuvre for propa- 
ganda or psychological gains but to join efforts in restoring 
healthy international conditions. We owe it to our peoples and 
those of the world whose eyes are focused upon us, to do 
everything we can to remove the causes of possible conflicts 
and to lay the foundation of a long lasting peace. Today, more 
than ever, the greatest single problem facing us is still that 
of preserving peace, of shielding it from unwitting and delib- 
erate assaults and strengthening it so as to enable it to resist 
any future encroachments. This is not a task which should be 
assigned to any single Power or group of Powers—a smaller 
Power has as great a stake in it as a larger one—and should 
we fail to attain this momentous purpose, we know what will 
happen to us all, to our peoples and our homelands. That 
is why my country will never relinquish what we consider 
to be our duty and to that end we shall do everything possible 
within the limits of the resources of our nation. 

What should we think of the situation as succinctly de- 
scribed above? Should we adopt an apathetic attitude and say 
to ourselves that, after all, the world has already felt for some 
years hot and cold winds alternately blowing? Or should we 
rely on that well-known cyclic law which would govern both 
the economics and politics of everything human? 

This is the problem. Now we may try objectively to consider 
its component elements, to consider the assets and liabilities 
which are offered to us. 

On the positive side we may safely assume that no nation, at 
least those which are included in this organization, desires to 
steer the world into a widespread conflict, because those who 
are in possession of modern weapons know, and those who do 
not have them can well imagine the magnitude of the destruc- 
tion and sufferings that will descend upon us, should a world- 
wide conflagration break open. The very fact also that many 
high personalities are assembled to take part in this Assembly 
may be interpreted as an indication of the deep aspiration of 
most countries to find a path towards enduring peace. How- 
ever, if the lack of desire on the part of most nations to plunge 
the world into a conflict is a definite asset for our efforts 
towards peace, it does not, unfortunately follow that all of 
them are willing to refrain from words or action which by 
themselves, sow the seeds of conflicts. 

Especially, in the verbal domain, no one could have failed 
to notice a marked deterioration in the usage adopted in inter- 
national gatherings. Instead of what was known to our inter- 
nationalist forefathers as comitas gentium we now have to 
witness an intentional and calculated discourtesy shown to 
one another as well as frequent resort to abusive language. 
There can be ng doubt that such a behaviour will nor enhance 
international concord and harmony; it rather vitiates the 
atmosphere and render more difficult if not impossible, the 
chances for better understanding and conciliation. This may 
be a passing sign of our time, nevertheless one cannot help 
expressing the hope that the sooner it disappears, the better 
it will be for our international community. 

Another disturbing feature of our present world is the 
relentless propaganda activities, both verbal and written, which 
have already been raging for some time against one another. 
This war of words knows no limit of decency and it is a com- 
mon happening that falsehoods are repeated over and over 
again, and each time gaining more strength as they become 
more blatant. Who can ever claim that such propaganda activi- 
ties will foster good-will and good understanding? My country 
for one, knows from bitter experience the extent of those 
activities including wild charges and accusations. If we choose 
to ignore and not to respond to these in most cases, it is in the 
firm belief that those who engage in them will succumb to 
their own viciousness. 
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These propaganda activities sometimes do not conceal the 
heads under the anonymity of normal information media. They 
come out into the open in official statements and blatantly 
launch the most groundless accusations with the sole purpose 
of achieving propaganda benefit. One of the most recent cases 
which I should like to mention occurred a few days ago when 
a Government which does not so far have diplomatic repre- 
sentation in a South East Asian country neighbouring on Thai- 
land, accused the Government of Thailand of intervention in 
the affairs of that neighbouring country, of providing opposing 
forces with access to Thai territory, of concentrating military 
units on the border of that country and finally of firing from 
our boats on our neighbour's ships and troops. These accusa- 
tions are a pure travesty of the true facts. In reality my country 
has scrupulously refrained from intervening in the domestic 
affairs of that country or indeed of any other country, in spite 
of the fact that during the recent disturbances many of our 
nationals have been beaten and manhandled and our boats 
were fired upon while navigating on our side of the river. 
Neither has my Government provided any facilities or passage 
through our territory to foreign forces. In this particular case, 
a simple glance at a map would reveal that neither side has 
any need to pass through our territory, since there is a great 
river which affords ample and convenient means of communi- 
cation. As to the alleged troop concentration, anyone, whether 
one of our nationals or a foreigner, who lives in a free and open 
country like ours, with no kind of curtain, may bear witness 
to the imaginary character of the accusation. 

However, charges such as these are not completely devoid of 
meaning; in our opinion, they may well portend an open in- 
tervention by certain elements which have so far remained in 
concealment. At any rate, they reveal certain interests which 
cannot be termed unselfish. In a case like this it might be 
interesting to envisage the revival of an investigation both 
inside that country and around it by impartial authorities such 
as those of the United Nations. Such an investigation might 
this time be very revealing and might show to the world a 
number of alarming facts, particularly as we learn from news 
which has reached us this morning that heavy attacks have 
been launched by forces trained, equipped, supplied and di- 
rected by outside Powers. Such an investigation would clearly 
show who is intervening, by what means and to what extent. 
It may not meet with the approval of those who are presently 
threatening the security and the very existence of that country, 
nor of their friends, but it may well serve the freedom and 
stability of that country. 

As far as Thailand is concerned, it has no material or eco- 
nomic interest in that country, nor does it have any territorial 
designs. Our only interest is to see peace and order prevail for 
the benefit of those people themselves. On the contrary, dis- 
turbances and interventions by certain disruptive elements af- 
fect our own well-being and security which, as a Government 
responsible to our people, we intend to preserve with all the 
means at our disposal. 

However, the crux of the problem no doubt lies in the fact 
that the world is sharply divided in terms of ways of life, of 
interests and ideology. The chasm is wide and difficult to 
bridge. The opposition between the two camps is so manifest 
that it may appear anywhere and almost on any occasion, es- 
pecially between the two major leaders, so much so that 
clashes remain a constant possibility. The same is also true in 
regard to situations which arise in new areas which do not 
come within the spheres of their immediate interests. There 
the possibility of intervention by one brings the likelihood 
of intervention by the other, and that leads to the danger of 
possible conflicts. 

This, in brief, is the basic problem which constitutes the 
fountain-head of our present difficulties, There is no doubt 
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that this fundamental divergence between nations of the world 
affects and influences all other important questions, be they 
disarmament, economic aid or any others. 

This is the deep-rooted problem we have to face, the solu- 
tion to which is still beyond our reach. However, as long as 
the two camps face each other, with no possible compromise 
in sight, and with profound teelings of fear and suspicion of 
each other, even a workable and dependable modus vivendi 
remains difficult to achieve. Our efforts, therefore, should be 
directed firstly to preventing a further aggravation of this 
delicate state of affairs. Our energy should be applied to avoid 
further deepening of feelings of apprehension and lack of 
trust among nations, and we can do so by refraining from 
threats to use the modern weapons of destruction which in 
recent times have been among the major causes of world ten- 
sion. At the same time our efforts must be conjugated to bridge 
this yawning gap. At present we have at our disposal the best 
instrument of our time and perhaps of all times: the United 
Nations. We should know how to make use of it and to make 
it serve our general interests and not merely the interests of 
one or of a few. 

It seems hardly necessary for me to say that the United 
Nations has more than fulfilled our expectations. In the recent 
delicate and complex situation in the Congo, the United Na- 
tions has rendered the most valuable services and it continues 
to do so. It has saved the Congo, and perhaps the whole world, 
from chaos. The Secretary General, Mr. Hammarskjold, and 
all his associates deserve our high commendation and gratitude. 

The Secretary General in particular, in the face of the most 
difficult circumstances, has shown a keen insight, great courage 
and wisdom. The overwhelming vote taken recently in this 
Assembly is a testimony of our wholehearted approval of his 
inspiring leadership and his conduct of the operations in the 
Congo. 

With such results now at hand, the only logical course of 
action that remains open to us is to strengthen the office of 
the Secretary General as institutionalized in our Charter. If 
any modifications should be brought about to that office, they 
should be aimed at increasing the authority of the Secretary 
General and giving him, in addition to our support and con- 
fidence, the best possible means to enable him to carry out 
efficiently and effectively his mandate and duties. 

In doing so the nations of the world will gain, and the 
chances for peace and stability will increase. In our submission, 
the United Nations remains the only organization at our dis- 
posal capable of interposing between the two opposing groups. 
It may serve to avoid all possible head-on clashes between the 
two and it may cushion off any forceful contacts between them. 


At the same time, while peace and order are being pre- 
cariously maintained through the use of the United Nations 
between the two camps, further efforts should continue to- 
wards a more permanent settlement. Such efforts may pre- 
ferably take place within the United Nations while others 
may be pursued outside it as circumstances may require. In 
particular, contacts and negotiations between those who are 
endowed with the greatest power of destruction should be 
resumed and conducted in earnest and with genuine efforts to 
achieve tangible results. Such efforts may be particularly ap- 
plied to the thorny and complex problem of disarmament, 
which remains the explosive issue of our time. Meanwhile a 
way should be found to dissociate the fortune of disarmament 
efforts from that of world peace. In other words, the lack of 
success in reaching the still elusive agreement on that subject 
should not cause the temperature of the world body to rise. 
For that purpose, an understanding, even a tacit one, should 
be arrived at whereby intermittent setbacks in disarmient 
negotiations should not be used for psychological gains to 
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increase international tension and fears of war for the benefit 
of one or the other party. 

The above observations may also apply to other problems 
which have a direct bearing on the present contest between 
the two camps. I have in mind particularly the question of 
economic aid, which at present is being used more for political 
effects than for purely economic purposes. Here again a mutual 
understanding should be reached whereby the needs of the 
underdeveloped countries for their economic and social de- 
velopment should not be exploited for the political benefit of 
one or the other group. The recipients themselves should come 
to realize that their long-range interests require that the aid 
they may receive should not involve them in political entangle- 
ments. In this domain as well, the United Nations may render 
significant services and may help ultimately in relieving politi- 
cal tension. 

Our abiding faith in the United Nations is not purely aca- 
demic or sentimental. In our national day-to-day life we look 
to the United Nations as an effective instrument of peace. 
Therefore, whenever difficulties arise we always seek the advice 
and good offices of this Organization. 


Although the United Nations may be envisaged as perform- 
ing important functions, the main duty and responsibilities 
still rest on the shoulders of its Member nations. While the 
struggle between the great goes on, the large majority cannot 
sit idly by, watching the tragedy roll on before their eyes. They 
also have an important duty to perform and a great stake in 
ensuring the welfare of the world. Their actions or omissions 
may either enhance or gravely affect the chances of world 
peace. Now, with the increased membership of our Organiza- 
tion, the role that smaller nations can play in world affairs, 
and particularly in the Organization, cannot be insignificant. 
My delegation rejoices that many new nations from Africa and 
other parts of the world have joined our family of nations— 
and many more will do so in the near future. The fresh and 
new ideas they bring with them will certainly reinforce our 
efforts in the quest for international understanding and har- 
mony. We welcome them wholeheartedly and we wish them 
great success in their new responsibility. 


As we see it, the first duty of smaller nations is to refrain 
from doing anything that may worsen the present delicate in- 
ternational situation. All of us, I feel sure, deeply realize that 
we have absolutely no interest in witnessing a struggle between 
the great of the world. Even though we may not be directly 
involved in that struggle, we are bound to feel and to be 
affected by its repercussions. In my country we have a saying 
that whenever two elephants fight the grass is crushed under 
their feet. In this case, smaller nations may hardly be compared 
to grass but, somehow or other, the struggle between great 
nations is likely to produce adverse effects upon their ex- 
istence. History abounds in examples and illustrations, and it 
is therefore unnecessary for me to bring them out in support 
of my contention. 


On the positive side, small nations acting together, either 
within the framework of the United Nations or outside it, 
can and will make their weight felt. They have already been 
able to do so in the past; there is no reason why they should 
not be able to do it again in the future. In the performance 
of this task there is no need for any formal alliance; all na- 
tions of goodwill, from all sides, may join in, irrespective of 
their political commitments, because the fundamental purpose 
of these joint efforts is not to set ourselves against anyone, 
but only to work together toward the common goal of world 
peace and understanding. All nations joining together in such 
efforts will be able to render services not only to themselves 
but, at certain junctures, to the great Powers as well. The 
immediate need in this respect is to develop among ourselves 
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a conscience of our duty and the worthiness of the role we 
can play. 

This, besides the United Nations, will be another bridge 
which may be thrown across the chasm separating the two 
camps. There are great hopes that it may play a worthy role 
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in restoring international harmony and concord between na- 
tions. If during the few weeks we spend here together such a 
purpose can be realized, that in itself will represent a notable 
achievement for which our peoples and indeed the whole world 
will be grateful. 


United Nations Problems 


ONLY WAY FORWARD IS A GRADUAL APPROACH 
By HAROLD MACMILLAN, Prime Minister of Great Britain 


Delivered to the fifteenth General Assembly of the United Nations, United Nations, New York, September 29, 1960 


R. PRESIDENT, I should like first, to congratulate 
you on your election to your high office. It gives me 
particular pleasure as Prime Minister of the United 

Kingdom that I should be addressing this distinguished As- 
sembly under the presidency of a representative of a country 
to which my own has so many close ties. 

This 15th meeting of the Assembly of the United Nations 
cannot help but be of great significance in world affairs. Never 
since its foundation has one of our Sessions been attended by 
sO many international figures, or commanded such wide public 
attention. 

In this great Assembly, with nearly 100 nations represented, 
there are bound to be different views. Some of the speeches 
that have been delivered have been partisan and even violent. 
I will try not to follow this example—for I feel that it would 
be out of harmony with the real mood, either of the delegates 
or of the people outside. 

Indeed, the sponge of public opinion is almost saturated 
with the persistent flood of propaganda. It can pick up no 
more water. Ordinary people, all over the world, in their pres- 
ent mood are beginning to tire of the same conventional slo- 
gans and catchwords. 

The Prime Minister of Canada, in an arresting speech on 
Monday, pointed out the choice before us. Are we to indulge 
in a sterile debate of charge and counter-charge, accusation 
and rebuttal; or are we to seek, by reasoned argument, practi- 
cal solutions to the many problems with which we are con- 
fronted here. 

These problems will not be solved in the context of ideo- 
logical warfare. What we have to judge, in looking at the 
merits of any particular proposal, is its practicability and the 
contribution that it will make to a settlement of the pressing 
difficulties of these critical times. 

That was the great value of the remarkable speech which 
President Eisenhower delivered here last Thursday. 

A period of crisis is always a period of opportunity. If this 
meeting of ours is dramatic, it may well be historic. It may 
mark the beginning of a period of steady deterioration, end- 
ing, so far as human intelligence can foresee, in tragedy. Or it 
may be the beginning of better things. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 

We all feel in our hearts that as the world grows smaller it 
must, if it is to survive, of necessity become more united. But 
as each crisis underlines the difficulty of maintaining side by 
side the two principles of peace and justice, there are periods 
when all of us must have doubts. Nevertheless, whatever its dif- 
ficulties and shortcomings the United Nations is the best— 
indeed the only—organization which we have available. Its 
influence is continually growing. Like all organizations, it can 
no doubt be improved. The President of the United States 
made certain suggestions for this purpose, which I greatly 
welcome. Their object was to increase, not to reduce the power 


of the Organization to deal with crises as they may arise. 

The Soviet proposal seems if I may say so calculated to 
have the opposite effect. For it would extend the veto, with 
all its embarrassments into the Secretariat. It would freeze 
into the permanent structure of the Secretariat what we must 
all hope will be only the temporary divisions among us. I 
believe therefore that it will be unacceptable to the majority 
of members. 

THE CONGO 

With the present division in the world, the interposition of 
the United Nations is often the only way to prevent the 
spread of these rivalries into areas where they may be a source 
not merely of local disturbance but of world danger. For that 
reason the United Kingdom Government feels that what the 
United Nations has done in the Congo was timely and should 
continue. We do not think that the constitutional disagree- 
ments between the Congolese leaders are a matter for this As- 
sembly. It is for them and for the Congolese people to decide 
how their constitution should be interpreted and their dis- 
agreements resolved. Certainly it would be a tragedy if the 
Congo were to become the arena for the contest between the 
two great groups of Powers. I believe that the great majority 
here are convinced that the United Nations is the best instru- 
ment to prevent that happening. It is of the first importance to 
the people of the Congo themselves. It is of the first impor- 
tance to Africa as a whole, where so many new nations are 
emerging. I will return if I may a little later to this wider 
issue. 

THE SECRETARY GENERAL OF THE U.N. 

As for the Secretary General, I would like to associate my- 
self and my country with the wide expression of confidence in 
his energy, resourcefulness and, above all, in his integrity. 


THE SUMMIT MEETING 


I said just now that this meeting could be a turning point 
to better things. Since I am by nature an optimist I do not 
despair that that may be the result. At any rate it is for that 
purpose that I have come here. In recent years I have tried 
to make some contribution towards the reduction of tension 
and publicly to declare my belief in negotiation. My visit to 
Moscow, when I had long and important discussions with Mr. 
Khrushchev, led to a series of interchanges of visits between 
the statesmen of the protagonist countries. These visits seemed 
about to fructify in the Summit meeting in Paris. The very 
fact of the choice of that city rather than an international place 
of meeting like Geneva indicated the possibility of a series of 
meetings to be held successively in, let us say, Moscow, Wash- 
ington and London. There would have followed a period, if not 
of agreement, at least at sustained effort to agree. 

We all know what happened in Paris. There is no purpose 
now in recrimination. But the peoples of the world, who were 
deeply disappointed expect us to overcome that setback and 
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in due course start again. It was my hope, and the hope of 
President Eisenhower and President. de Gaulle, it was a hope 
which I believe was also shared by Mr. Khrushchev, that the 
setback would be temporary. The three Western statesmen 
issued on the night of the Paris meeting a declaration from 
which I would venture to quote. This is what we said: — 


“They remain unshaken in their conviction that all out- 
standing international questions should be settled not by 
the use or threat of force but by peaceful means through 
negotiation. They themselves remain ready to take part 
in such negotiations at any suitable time in the future.” 


Similarly, Mr. Khrushchev, although he permitted himself 
some forcible language, has seemed anxious to regard the path 
as temporarily obstructed and not permanently barred. At all 
events, it is in that spirit chat I have worked during the period 
that I have been Prime Minister of my country and it is in 
this spirit that I speak today. 

At any given moment in the world’s history we tend, all of 
us, to be obsessed by our own ideologies. We may thus become 
prisoners of our own arguments. 

The great division in the world must be seen in a wide, 
historical perspective. And what a strange contrast it is between 
the dramatic achievements of modern science and the mel- 
ancholy failures of modern statesmanship. We throw instru- 
ments into distant space, which circle the earth. We put hardly 
any limit to the ambitions of discovery. I am told we expect 
soon to visit the moon. Yet if there are inhabitants in any 
other planets looking down on us, how strange they must think 
the antics of humanity. With all this immense knowledge, the 
result of thousands of years of effort, emerging from savagery 
and superstition to the most sophisticated techniques, how 
strange it must seem to see human beings fighting and quarrel- 
ing, attacking not the real problems which confront us— 
economic, social, medical, agriculrural—but each other, even 
perhaps risking their mutual destruction through the accident 
of nuclear war. 

Yet while their leaders are quarreling there has never been 
a time when ordinary folk, if they were only let alone, were 
more agreed as to their requirements and aspirations. Mate- 
rially they want peace, prosperity and advancement; and they 
want perhaps something more, the chance to think for them- 
selves about the deepest problems on which man has to medi- 
tate during his short individual sojourn on earth—the relations 
berween man and man, and the relation between man and 
God. 

It is therefore as trustees for ordinary men and women 
whom we serve that we, the so-called statesmen of the world, 
should approach our tasks today. But if we are to free mankind 
from ignorance, poverty and fear, we must at least free our- 
selves from old and worn-out slogans and obsolete battle cries. 
Let me take a single example. Words like, “imperialism” and 
“colonialism” have been slung about here without much regard 
to the facts, at least of modern colonial and imperial history. 
Mr. Khrushchev made great play with this theme, but his 
exposition was demonstrably a complete distortion. 

No one who heard the Prime Minister of Canada’s brilliant 
reply on Monday can doubt where the truth lies. 

Without repeating the comparisons Mr. Diefenbaker drew 
with the Communist record, I think it right to recall for a 
moment the story of my own country. 


BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY 
I could nor tell this story better than in words I addressed 
to Mr. Khrushchev himself in reply to a communication in 
the summer of this year. I referred to “policies which British 
Governments of all parties have followed not only since the 
war but for many generations.” I went on to say this: 
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“For more than a century it has been our purpose to 
guide our dependent territories towards freedom and 
independence. Since the Second World War India, Pakis- 
tan, Ceylon, Ghana, Malaya, comprising over 510 millions 
of people have, reached the goal of independent life and 
strength. We have aided this process both by technical 
assistance and financial contributions. All these States are 
completely independent members of our free Common- 
wealth association. 

“Nor is this movement at an end.” 


Gentlemen, where are the representatives of these former 
British territories: here they are, sitting in this very hall. Apart 
from the older independent countries—Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa—here are the representatives of India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, Malaya. Here in this hall. In a few 
days’ time, Nigeria will join us. Sierra Leone, then a West 
Indian Federation will follow. And in due course others. 
Cyprus is already represented here. The problem of Cyprus, 
always an international rather than a colonial problem, has 
now been resolved and the Island has become an independent 
Republic as the result of friendly agreement between all the 
countries concerned. Who dares to say that this is anything but 
a story of steady and liberal progress? 


THE INDUS WATERS 

Even within our Commonwealth of independent nations 
there are bound to be differences. But, however acute these 
may be, the member countries try honestly and peacefully to 
resolve them. We have seen a recent notable example of this 
system. India and Pakistan have reached, after many years and 
with the help of one of the most potent organs within the 
framework of the United Nations, the International Bank, 
assisted by the generous support of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and other Commonwealth countries, and also 
Germany and others, an agreement upon the difficult question 
of Indus Waters. 

Similarly the French Colonial Empire has changed into the 
French Community of Nations and here are their representa- 
tives with us in this hall today. 


AFRICA 


In Africa above all we are in the presence of a dramatic 
political transformation; the greater part of this Continent 
has already gained its independence. The great credit for this 
achievement must go to the people of Africa themselves. 
Those of us who have helped them forward to nationhood 
feel that we too have a right to be proud. For we have been 
working with the people of these countries to help them 
realise their aspirations for peace, independence, prosperity 
and individual freedom. We know that they want these things 
in a form which suits them and not according to some ideo- 
logical pattern imposed on them from outside. We know that 
they want to avoid violence and chaos, for these things bring 
with them outside pressure and interference. New nations, to 
preserve their real independence, must be effective in protect- 
ing their own interests. In helping the people of these countries 
to advance to independence we have therefore devoted all our 
efforts not to checking the forces of nationalism, but to har- 
nessing them in the creation of new, strong and vigorous 
nations, undivided by tribal, ideological or racial strife, and 
imbued with the strength which only freedom and prosperity 
can give. 

Of course, I accept that in this story of Commonwealth 
progress, there are still difficult areas. There are the parts of 
Africa where Europeans, Asians and Africans, all live side by 
side. Our aim is clear and constant; to help the people of 
these countries to build up for themselves societies in which 
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all these people, of whatever race, tribe, or religious persuasion, 
may live and work harmoniously together. To that purpose 
we are pledged, and for that purpose we shall continue to work. 

In this year of 1960, so great for the peoples of Africa, the 
consummation of this policy can already be seen in some 
countries; in others it is rapidly approaching. With our willing 
help the people of these countries are steadily proceeding to 
the goal of political independence; Nigeria, Sierra Leone and 
Tanganyika are all examples of the harmony and agreement 
between us and the peoples’ leaders by which this process has 
gone forward. But what the peoples of Africa, and also those 
of Asia equally need as well as freedom are those things to 
which President Eisenhower referred in his speech: food— 
development—education—freedom from the arms race. On 
these people can build nations. Ideological war would destroy 
them. 

Therefore I must say that to my mind these slogans are out 


of date. 
GERMANY 

The same is true of many of the secular conflicts of Europe. 
There has been a great deal of Communist denunciation both 
at this Assembly and elsewhere against the Government and 
people of the Federal Republic of Germany. Here again I 
am amazed how backward and reactionary much of this Com- 
munist argument is. Both the Polish and the Czech represen- 
tatives talked of the spirit of revanche, which they alleged was 
reviving in West Germany. I am bound to say that their own 
speeches were not flowing over with the spirit of reconcilia- 
tion. 

The Representative of Czechoslovakia suggested that NATO 
“had become (to use his words) an instrument of West 


German militarism for the preparation of new conquests.” 


What are the facts? The Federal German Government by its 
declaration of October 3, 1954, has formally assumed the 
obligations contained in the United Nations Charter to settle 
its international disputes by peaceful means and to refrain in 
its international relations from the threat or use of force. 
In the same declaration it has pledged itself never to attempt 
to carry through the reunification of Germany or to effect 
any change in its present frontiers by the use of force. 

I would say I represent a country that has no particular 
reason to regard German militarism with any special favor. 
Twice in my lifetime the British people have suffered most 
greviously both in blood and treasure as the result of German 
aggression. But we must look forward and not backward. Nor 
can you, to quote a famous phrase, “draw up an indictment 
against a whole people.” Germany is divided into East and 
West, and so the German people in spite of their great popu- 
lation and importance cannot be represented in this Assembly 
today. East Germany is armed. Great Soviet forces are stationed 
there. That is part of the unhappy state of the world today. 
Yet at the same time Western Germany is condemned for 
rearming. We have an old proverb in our country about the 
pot calling the kettle black. 

I know that some people tell us that Eastern Germany is a 
Communist heaven and Western Germany a capitalist hell. 
I have however observed that during the last 12 years 212 
million people have voluntarily moved and are still moving 
from East to West Germany. No doubt there is some lesson 
to be learned from these dry statistics. At any rate, instead of 
talking so much about the right of self-determination of the 
peoples of Africa, the Soviet authorities would do better to 
explain why they have consistently refused this right to the 
people of East Germany. 

Then Western Germany is accused of seeking allies. They 
have at least sought them freely of their own will. And they 
have sought them among their natural friends, the countries 
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of the world that are broadly speaking governed by free and 
democratic institutions similar to their own. Moreover as 
regards their rearmament they have been willing and anxious 
to organize their defense forces entirely within the framework 
of an integrated Western alliance and to accept strict limita- 
tions as to the character of their weapons and the deployment 
of their forces. There is therefore no question of independent 
military action by the West German Government which might 
threaten peace. 

Nevertheless, whatever our point of view, this is a case 
above all where we must free ourselves from the past and 
look to the future. There are great problems in the future of 
Germany. There is the difficult delicate question of Berlin. 
But these problems I would think should be resolved not by 
overriding and setting at nought the international agreements, 
but by patience and honest attempt to reach agreement by 
negotiation. It was in this mood that considerable progress 
was made last year by the four Foreign Ministers. If the same 
mood could today prevail there would be no crisis over Berlin. 

If only we can recover the spirit that seemed to be at work 
even a few months ago, we can make a new start. The East- 
West conflict cannot be resolved here or elsewhere by weakness 
or moral or physical exhaustion of one side or the other. It 
cannot in this nuclear age be resolved by the triumph of one 
side or the other without the extinction of both. I say therefore 
we can only reach our goal by the gradual acceptance of the 
view that we can all gain more by agreement than by aggres- 
sion. 

Gentlemen, the urgent problem before the world today is 
not, or should not be, the supremacy of one set of nations over 
another, or of one ideology over another. The practical task 
should be to increase the world’s resources to meet by public 
and private investment the needs of expanding and politically 
maturing populations. How can this be done, and how is it 
to be done? 


UNITED NATIONS 

First of all, in many fields a great deal is being done by the 
United Nations itself. We owe a great debt to the Secretariat 
for their patient and devoted work in organizing the technical 
aid programs. The Special Fund is now becoming effective. 
Moreover, the whole effort of the United Nations has been 
to spread a better understanding among Governments and 
peoples all over the world—that is, understanding of the 
essential unity of the world and the need to deal with economic 
problems, like political problems, upon a comprehensive basis. 
And in addition, we must develop the general recognition 
that the interest of all is the interest of each, that the whole 
world must grow and expand together, that nations cannot 
live or succeed in isolation. All these concepts are being popu- 
larized by the work of our United Nations Organization. 


AID TO LEss-DEVELOPED TERRITORIES 

We in the United Kingdom particularly welcomed the Sec- 
retary General’s proposals earlier this year for assistance to 
newly independent countries both in Africa and elsewhere. 
We must all, within the limit of our resources, make the 
greatest possible contribution in men, money and materials 
to the less-developed countries of the world. We therefore also 
welcome the proposals made by President Eisenhower last 
week regarding the African program, the Special Fund, and 
the expanded program of technical assistance. We share with 
the United States Government the view that the Operational 
and Executive personnel program of technical assistance must 
be expanded and made permanent. We equally welcome Presi- 
dent.Eisenhower’s emphasis on educational needs, for training 
and education are the essential tools of freedom and progress. 
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COMMONWEALTH ASSISTANCE PLAN 

We have already made considerable progress with the Com- 
monwealth in these fields. The Commonwealth Education 
Scheme has been successfully launched, and a substantial share 
of it is for the African countries. Similarly, the meeting, of 
the Commonwealth Finance Ministers which has just ended 
in London resolved to initiate a special Commonwealth Assist- 
ance Plan for Africa, to help to meet the need to raise the 
standards of life in the less-developed Commonwealth coun- 
tries there. 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


I say therefore it is only right also to recognize the immense 
efforts made since the war on such a huge scale by agencies 
such as the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund 
and their associated bodies. This is now to be supplemented 
by the new International Development Association. Although 
these are within the framework of the United Nations, it is 
a fact that their vast operations have depended upon the 
efforts of only a few countries—and those not the Communist 
countries. The United States of course has been by far the 
largest contributor. The United Kingdom comes next. Many 
other countries have helped. But so far the Communist coun- 
tries have not contributed. 


WESTERN FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTION 

According to the most recent figures which I have seen 
the total flow of finance during this period from the govern- 
ments of North America—that is, the United States and 
Canada—and the governments of the Western European coun- 
tries including the United Kingdom, has totalled $14 billion 
net—$14,000 million. That is an average of $31 billion a 
year. That is the amount actually spent by these countries, 
either individually or through the international institutions, 
and it excludes entirely the vast flow of private finance to the 
developing countries. 


SOVIET FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTION 

Just for comparison, if 1 might, Russia and the other Eastern 
European countries entered the field of providing assistance 
in 1954. Over the whole period since then the sum total of 
the assistance promised or committed is not more than $3 
billion in all—less than the amount actually spent—not prom- 
ised—by the Western Governments, and particularly the 
United States, in a single year. 

WoRLD ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND THE SUMMIT 

I do not make this comparison in order to attack the Soviets. 
I had always hoped that this great problem of world economic 
development might have been discussed at the Summit meet- 
ing. Indeed General de Gaulle had publicly proposed that some 
complementary and co-operative efforts might be undertaken 
on an East-West basis, to start with no doubt in a limited field, 
but perhaps growing with experience. At any rate I believe 
that if we could revive the spirit of last spring this would be 
a fruitful source of discussion. Certainly it must be true that 
the emergent and under-developed countries would be the 
beneficiaries of a political detente between the great rival 
forces of East and West. Any new Summit Conference would 
be bound to be economic as well as political. 

But first we ought to turn away from our internecine 
struggle and concentrate our efforts on the universal problem 
of development. What prevents us? Nor the lack of technical 
resources—they are very great, growing year by year. What 
prevents us is fear and suspicions. The problem, therefore, is 
how to remove these fears and these suspicions. I know the 
Soviet powers are always attacking the defensive alliances of 
the West. On what are they based? On one thing—fear. 
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WESTERN ALLIANCES 

What formed the NATO alliance? The fear that, after rhe 
events of 1947, Communism would spread over the whole of 
Europe, not by ‘persuasion but by force. The countries of 
Western Europe drew together by a natural and instinctive 
gesture, they turned to the United States and Canada for help. 
The same expansionist policies led to CENTO and SEATO. 
Let us face it. It is from fear that the great deterrent forces of 
the West have sprung. 

And the other side, the Russian people, no doubt believe, 
incredible as it seems, that they may be attacked by the West. 
Yet this is human; perhaps understandable. They too have 
their memories of invasions throughout the centuries, from 
Poltawa to Stalingrad. So long as fear exists, so long as each 
side believes that it must rely upon its own right arm to defend 
its own rights, so long will tension continue, so long the 
detente becomes more difficult, so long will the great arma- 
ments of the world represent an ever-increasing burden on 
our resources of money, science and technique. That therefore 
brings us to the key of the problem—disarmament. 


DISARMAMENT 


To the older ones here, disarmament projects go back a 
very long way. The debates of the old League of Nations are 
filled with them. Plan after plan has been put forward in 
the last 15 years in the United Nations. Only last year a 
comprehensive proposal was launched by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
then Foreign Minister of the United Kingdom. The next day, 
Mr. Khrushchev set out another full plan. We have had Com- 
mittees and sub-Committees, meetings, debates, year after year, 
in every variety of forum and by every variation of discussion. 
Mr. K:hrushchev has said once more in this meeting, and made 
it the main reason for his coming in person, on the vital need 
for world disarmament. Why have we not already reached 
some agreement? Why have none of the plans reached frui- 
tion? It is for the reasons that I have given—fear and sus- 
picion. These are the causes, not the effects, of world arma- 
ments. So the problem remains. How can this fear and sus- 
picion be removed? How can we make some real progress 
at this time? 

One thing is clear—words are not enough. The nations 
require some assurance of safety before they will act. If this 
is given, the rest will follow. It is easy to say “We will get 
rid of all our armaments whether nuclear or non-nuclear, 
whether unconventional or conventional, if others do the 
same.” But the key of it all is faith, and in the present state 
of the world faith cannot grow on its own. It must be strength- 
ened, fortified and buttressed by assurance and by practice. I 
ask any member of this Assembly honestly to face the problem 
with himself—and in relation to his neighbours. In the vital 
matter of national survival it is not enough just to sign agree- 
ments. It is absolutely essential to have the assurance that these 
agreements will be rigorously adhered to. That leads us 
straight into the problem of international inspection and 
control. 

INTERNATIONAL INSPECTION AND CONTROL 

The Assembly has heard the dramatic declarations, first by 
the President of the United States, then by the Prime Minister 
of Canada. President Eisenhower said: 

“We are prepared to submit to any international in- 
spection, provided only that it is effective and truly 
reciprocal.” 

Mr. Diefenbaker said: 

“Canada is prepared to make available for international 
inspection and control any part of Canadian Arctic terri- 
tory in exchange for a comparable concession on the part 
of the U.S.S.R.” 
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Yesterday the Government of Denmark said that they would 
be ready to consider making the same offer in respect of the 
vast area of Greenland. 

I will add this—the United Kingdom will gladly allow any 
form of inspection and control that is accepted by the Soviet 
Union. 

So if these offers could be taken up this Assembly could not 
fail. Can they be taken up? Is there some obstacle, and if there 
is, can we help to remove it? 

We have I think to recognize that some Governments 
believe—and this is the objection that the Soviet Representa- 
tives have often expressed in the past—that inspection and 
control might be merely a cover for espionage. Of course none 
of us would particularly welcome in our countries the large 
number of officials from abroad who might be necessary to 
inspect and control all the variations of armament production 
in its widest form, the atomic plants as well as the factories 
capable of making rockets, aeroplanes, warships, guns and all 
the rest. I realize also that some countries partly from their 
historical traditions, partly because of the present state of the 
world division, regard with suspicion—it is natural—and 
would wish to reduce to the absolute minimum any interna- 
tional inspectorate. Yet, if we are to succeed, these doubts, 
however reasonable, must be overcome. Fear of espionage, 
fear of strangers, resentment of the fact that words are not 
enough, that each nation needs to be reassured by effective 
inspection and control—all these misgivings are very human. 
But they must not stand in the way. And if we succeed, if 
disarmament can progress step by step, keeping time with the 
setting up of the controls, then these fears and suspicions will 
begin to fade. They will wither away. 

How can we get over this difficulty? 

NUCLEAR TESTS 

I would like here to recall what has been our experience 
regarding the matter of nuclear tests. Happily the Geneva 
Test Conference, in spite of the somewhat worsening atmos- 
phere of recent months, is still going on and is still making 
progress. Of course it has taken a long time. But when it 
started the views of the different parties were very wide apart. 
Now they are very much closer, and it is essential that we 
should bring this matter to a successful conclusion. It is essen- 
tial, not only to prevent a resumption of nuclear tests, with 
all that that involves, but to show that settlements can be 
reached, in spite of their technical complexity. 

GENEVA TESTS CONFERENCE 

But let us recall how the Geneva Tests Conference started. 

It started by reaching agreement between the three Powers 
concerned that in the initial stage our representatives who met 
together were not to play a political role. They were to study 
the problem from the scientific and objective point of view; 
and they were to report whether effective measures could be 
devised by which, if an agreement were made to stop nuclear 
tests, the agreement could be enforced. And it was the agree- 
ment of the scientists which was the first stage. There is surely 
a lesson to be learned here. 

We should apply this principle to the wider field of dis- 
armament. This is the best—and perhaps the only way to 
make practical progress. 

Of course it may be easier to do so in some sectors of 
disarmament than in others. 

There is, first, the problem of preventing what I might call 
an extension of armaments, of preventing the present situation 
from becoming worse. We need to prevent the use of outer 
space for military purposes, and President Eisenhower has 
made some wise proposals in this respect. We need to call a 
halt to the manufacture of fissile material for military purposes, 
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and proposals have been made for this purpose also. I was 
glad to see that the Soviet Union have now accepted the need 
for joint studies in this connection. We want technical experts 
to tell us what measures could prevent the extension of arma- 
ments and the clandestine storage of fissile material, without 
giving rise to this problem of espionage. This examination 
would be largely scientific and technical. 


Secondly, there is the problem of ensuring against a surprise 
attack by one side or the other. This is what all Governments 
are afraid of. It would be an immense relief if people all over 
the world, including the Admirals and the Generals, could all 
sleep more soundly in their beds. Here perhaps the experts, 
both technical and administrative, could work out a scheme 
against surprise attack either upon a limited or upon a wider 
scale. 


Then thirdly, there is the task of gradually reducing to a 
minimum all forms of armaments. This is obviously a very 
complicated problem. But here again, if we could give the 
technical and administrative experts some guiding principles, 
they should be able to tell us what measures of inspection and 
control would be effective and fair to all countries. For ex- 
ample, we should tell them that their measures should not 
give at any stage a significant advantage to either side. They 
should provide for effective verification at all stages. 


PROPOSAL FOR COMMITTEE OF TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC AN 
MILITARY EXPERTS 

I therefore want to develop the suggestion made by the dis- 
tinguished Foreign Minister of Denmark yesterday, and to 
make the specific proposal that there should be appointed a 
group of technical experts, scientific, military and administra- 
tive, to prepare a report within a period to be agreed. Nor 
need this period be unduly long. For a great deal of work has 
been done on this subject by the various Committees which 
have sat over the years. It has been largely buried in the dis- 
cussions on all other aspects of the question. Valuable material 
exists on which this new enquiry could draw. 


This practical procedure is not in any sense a proposal to 
institute control without disarmament. No country would be 
committed to implementing any of the measures which the 
technical experts might suggest in the various fields, until 
there was subsequent agreement about the disarmament meas- 
ures related to the system of control. Of course, if confidence 
is to be maintained, it is obvious that control must be concur- 
rent with disarmament and that it must be effective. 

The great advantage of this report, I would suggest, is that 
it would not at this stage be political and controversial. This 
report should say, from a purely technical and objective basis, 
what measures of international inspection and control would 
be appropriate, in the fair interests of all nations, for the 
various aspects of disarmament which I have mentioned. Let 
them make a report which would provide a basis for political 
action, just as the scientists’ report provided a basis for the 
Geneva Conference on Tests. I hoped that this report would 
be of the greatest value in the work of the negotiating body 
on disarmament. It would enable the statesmen or their repre- 
sentatives to translate into action what the technicians tell 
us is technically possible. 

This then is my proposal. I trust that it may receive favor- 
able consideration and approval. If we can agree to it in 
principle I cannot believe that the appointment of the experts 
and the terms of reference under which they are to work can 
present any great difficulty. 

Of course if this proposal is accepted, it would be only a 
modest step. But it would be a step in the right direction. It 
is the first practical step that counts. 
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CONCLUSION 

Mr. President and Delegates, I thank you for your attention 
to what I have said. I would like to end by one general 
observation. It has been my experience that in all human 
affairs there are dangers in excessive pessimism as well as in 
too much optimism. It is foolish to deny the existence of the 
great divisions in the world today. There are those who accept 
them as inevitable and irreconcilable. I believe that they are 
wrong. 
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Equally there are those who think that they can be removed 
by mere words. This, alas, is a delusion. I am sure that the 
only way forward is by a gradual approach and working step 
by step in practical ways to improve the position. We need to 
work patiently and sincerely. 

As we proceed with our deliberations let us remember that 
the hopes of millions of people are fixed on this Assembly. 

For their sake we must not fail. 


Without Peace All Our Dreams Vanish 


THE FIVE NATION RESOLUTION 
By JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, Prime Minister of India 
Delivered at the fifteenth General Assembly of the United Nations, United Nations, New York, October 3, 1960 


R. PRESIDENT, I am a newcomer to the meetings of 
this august Assembly and not accustomed to its ways 
and conventions. I seek, therefore, your indulgence, 

Sir, and the indulgence of the members of the Assembly for 
what I may have to say. 

I have listened attentively and with respect to many of the 
speeches here, and sometimes I have felt as if I was being 
buffeted by the icy winds of the cold war. Coming from a 
warm country, I have shivered occasionally at these cold blasts. 

Sitting here in this Assembly chamber, an old memory 
comes back to me. In the fateful summer of 1938, I was a 
visitor at a meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva. 
Hitler was advancing then and holding out threats of war. 
There was mobilization in many parts of Europe, and the 
tramp of armed men was heard. But, even so, the League of 
Nations appeared to be unconcerned with the shadow of war 
and discussed all manner of topics, but not the most vital 
subject of the day. War did not start then. It was a year later 
that it descended upon the world with all its thunder and 
destructive fury. After many years of carnage, the war ended, 
and a new age—the atomic age—was ushered in by the ter- 
rible experience of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Fresh from these horrors, the minds of men turned to 
thoughts of peace, and there was a passionate desire to put an 
end to war itself. The United Nations took birth on a note of 
high idealism embodied in the noble wording of the Charter. 
There was this aspect of idealism. But there was also a realiza- 
tion of the state of the post-war world as it was then. And so, 
provision was made in the structure of the organization to 
balance certain conflicting urges. 

There were the permanent members of the Security Council 
and the provision for great-power unanimity. All this was not 
very logical. But it represented certain realities of the world 
as it was, and, because of this, we accepted them. At that time, 
many large areas in Asia and, even more so, in Africa were 
not represented in the United Nations as they were under 
colonial domination. Since then, the colonial part of the world 
has shrunk greatly, and we welcome here many countries from 
Africa in their new freedom. 

The United Nations has become progressively more repre- 
sentative. But we must remember that, even now, it is not fully 
so. Colonialism still has its strong footholds in some parts, 
and racialism and racial domination are still prevalent, more 
especially in Africa. 

During these past fifteen years, the United Nations has been 
often criticized for its structure and for some of its activities. 
These criticisms have often had some justification behind them. 
But, looking at this broad picture, I think we can definitely 
say that the United Nations has amply justified its existence 


and repeatedly prevented our recurrent crises from developing 
into war. It has played a great role and it is a little difficult 
now to think of this troubled world without the United Na- 
tions. If it has defects, those defects lie in the world situation 
itself which inevitably it mirrors. If there had been no United 
Nations today, our first task would be to create something of 
that kind. I should like, therefore, to pay my tribute to the 
work of the United Nations as a whole, even though I might 
criticize some aspect of it from time to time. . 

The structure of the United Nations when it started was 
weighted in favor of Europe and the Americas. It did not seem 
to us to be fair to the countries of Asia and Africa. But we 
appreciated the difficulties of the situation and did not press 
for any changes. With the growth of the United Nations and 
more countries coming in, that structure today is still unbal- 
anced. Even so, we wish to proceed slowly and with agreement 
and not to press for any change which would involve an 
immediate amendment of the Charter and the raising of heated 
controversies. Unfortunately we live in a split world which is 
constartly coming up against the basic assumptions of the 
United Nations. We have to bear with this and try to move 
ever more forward to that conception of full cooperation me- 
tween nations. 

That cooperation does not and must not mean any domina- 
tion of one country by another, any coercion or compulsion 
forcing any country to line up with another country. Each 
country has something to give and something to take from 
others. The moment coercion is exercised, that country’s free- 
dom is not only impaired but also its growth suffers. We have 
to acknowledge that there is great diversity in the world and 
that this variety is good and is to be encouraged so that each 
country may grow and its impulse might have full play in ac- 
cordance with its own genius. Hundreds and thousands of years 
of past history have conditioned us in our respective countries 
and our roots go deep down into the soil. If these roots are 
pulled out, we wither. But if those roots remain strong and we 
allow the winds from the four quarters to blow in upon us, 
then they will yield branch and flower and fruit. 

Many of the speakers from this forum have surveyed the 
world scene and spoken on a variety of problems. I would 
like to concentrate on what I consider the basic problem of 
all. If nesessity arises, we may, with your permission, Sir, 
intervene later in regard to other problems. My own mind is 
naturally filled with the problems of my country and our 
passionate desire to develop and to put an end to the poverty 
and low standards which have been a curse to our hundreds of 
millions of people. To that end we labor, as indeed other 
under-developed countries are also doing. 

Seated here in this tremendous and impressive city of New 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


York, with all the achievements of modern science and tech- 
nology and human effort, my mind often goes back to our 
villages in India and my countrymen who live there. We have 
no desire to imitate or compete with any other country, but 
we are firmly resolved to raise the condition of our people and 
give them the opportunities to lead a good life. Even though 
this fills our minds, I do not propose to speak to you on this 
subject here, because there is something else that is of even 
greater importance. That is peace. Without peace all our 
dreams vanish and are reduced to ashes. 

The Charter of the United Nations declares our determina- 
tion to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war 
and to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights and, for 
these ends, to practice tolerance and live together in peace 
with one another as good neighbors. The main purpose of the 
United Nations is to build up a world without war, a world 
based on the cooperation of nations and peoples. It is not 
merely a world where war is kept in check or a balancing of 
armed forces. It is much deeper than that; it is a world from 
which the major causes of war have been removed and social 
structures built up, which further peaceful cooperation within 
a nation as well as between nations. 

In the preamble of the constitution of UNESCO it is stated 
that war begins in the minds of men. That is essentially true 
and ultimately it is necessary to bring about this change in 
our minds and to remove fears and apprehension, hatreds and 
suspicions. Disarmament is a part of this process for it will 
create an atmosphere helpful to.cooperation; but it is only a 
step towards our objective, a part of the larger effort to rid 
the world of war and the causes of war. In the present context, 
however, disarmament assumes a very special importance for 
all of us, overriding all others. But we must always remember 
that even in pursuing disarmament we have to keep in view 
our larger purpose. 

For many years past, there has been talk of disarmament, 
and some progress has undoubtedly been made insofar as plans 
and proposals are concerned. Bur still we find that the race of 
armaments continues and so also the effort to find ever more 
powerful engines of destruction; fear and hatred overshadow 
the world. If even a small part of this effort was directed to 
the search for peace, probably the problem of disarmament 
would have been solved by this time. 


Apart from the moral imperative of peace, every practical 
consideration leads us to that conclusion. For, as everyone 
knows, the choice today, in this nuclear age, is one between 
utter annihilation and the destruction of civilization or of some 
way to have peaceful co-existence between nations. There is 
no middle way. The world consists of a great variety of nations 
and peoples, differing in their ideas and urges and in their 
economic development. All of them desire peace and progress 
for their people. And yet, many of them are afraid of each 
other and, therefore, cannot concentrate on the quest of peace. 

We must recognize this variety of opinion and objectives 
in the world and not seek to coerce or compel others to func- 
tion according to our own particular way. The moment there 
is an attempt at coercion, there is fear and conflict, and the 
seeds of war are sown. That is the basic philosophy underlying 
the attempt to avoid military or other violent methods for the 
solution of problems. That is the main reason which impels 
those countries who are called “unaligned” to avoid military 
pacts. 

If war then is an abomination and the ultimate crime which 
has to be avoided, then we must fashion our minds and policies 
accordingly, and not hesitate, because of our fears, to take steps 
forward. There may be risks, but the greatest risk is to allow 
the present dangerous drift to continue. To achieve peace we 
have to try to develop a climate of peace and tolerance and 
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to avoid speech and action which tend to increase fear and 
hatred. 

It may not be possible to reach full disarmament in one step, 
though every step should be conditioned to that end. Much 
has already been done in these discussions of disarmament. 
Bur the sands of time run out, and we dare not play about with 
this or delay its consideration. That, indeed, is the main duty 
of the United Nations today and, if it fails in this, the United 
Nations fails in its main purpose. 

We live in an age of great revolutionary changes brought 
about by the advance of science and technology. Therein lies 
hope for the world and also the danger of sudden death. 
Because of these advances, the time we have for controlling 
the forces of destruction, is strictly limited. If within the next 
three or four years, effective disarmament is not agreed to and 
implemented, then it may be too late, and all the goodwill 
in the world will not be able to stop the drift to certain dis- 
aster. We may not, therefore, delay or postpone the considera- 
tion of this vital problem. 

In the context of things today, two great nations, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, hold the key to war and peace. 
Theirs is a great responsibility. But every country, small or 
big, is concerned in this matter of peace and war, and, there- 
fore, every country must shoulder its responsibility and work 
to this end. It is easy to criticize the action or inaction of any 
country. But this criticism does not help us. It only increases 
tension and fear, and nations take up rigid attitudes from 
which it is difficult to dislodge them. 

The issues before the world are too vital to be left to a 
few countries only or to be affected by personal likes and 
dislikes. In order to deal with these big issues effectively, 
we have to take big and impersonal views. It is only the 
United Nations as a whole that can ultimately solve this 
problem. Therefore, while all efforts towards disarmament 
must be welcomed, the United Nations should be closely asso- 
ciated with them. 

The question of disarmament has been considered at various 
levels. There is general disarmament and the ending of test 
explosions of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. So far as 
test explosions are concerned, considerable progress has been 
made by the committee which has been meeting in Geneva. 
Indeed, it would appear that an agreement has been reached 
there on many basic issues and only a little more effort is 
needed to complete this agreement. I suggest that a final agree- 
ment on this subject should be reached as early as possible. This 
is not, strictly speaking, disarmament, but undoubtedly any 
such agreement will bring a large measure of relief to the 
world. 

Disarmament must include the prohibition of the manu- 
facture, storage and use of weapons of mass destruction as 
well as the progressive limitation of conventional weapons. 
It is well to remember that there is a great deal of common 
ground already covered, and the various proposals made by 
different countries indicate this common ground. But certain 
important questions have not been solved yet. Behind all this 
lies the fear of a surprise attack and of any one country becom- 
ing stronger than the other in the process of disarmament. 
It is admitted that disarmament should take place in such 
stages as to maintain broadly the balance of armed power. It 
is on this basis only that success can be achieved, and this per- 
vading sense of fear countered. 


There is an argument as to whether disarmament should 
precede controls or controls should precede disarmament. This 
is a strange argument because it is perfectly clear that disarma- 
ment without controls is not a feasible proposition. It is even 
more clear that controls without disarmament have no mean- 
ing. The conception of controls comes in only because of dis- 
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armament. It is not proposed, I hope, to have controls of exist- 
ing armament and thus in a way, to perpetuate those arma- 
ments. It must therefore be clearly understood that disarma- 
ment and a machinery for control must go together, and neither 
of these can be taken up singly. 

It seems very extraordinary to me that great nations should 
argue about priorities in this matter and make that a reason for 
not going ahead. Therefore, both questions should be tackled 
simultaneously and as parts of a single problem. Success may 
not come immediately. But it is, I think, of the greatest im- 
portance that there should be no gap, no discontinuity in our 
dealing with this problem. Once there is discontinuity, this 
will lead to a rapid deterioration of the present situation and 
it will be much more difficult to start afresh. 


A proposal has been made that this question of disarmament 
should be referred to a committee of experts. One can have 
no objection to such a reference. But in fact, experts have been 
considering this matter during the past years, and we have the 
advantage of their views. In any event, any reference to a 
committee of experts should not lead to any postponement 
of the major issue. Any such delay may well be disastrous. 
Possibly while the major issues are being considered by the 
United Nations Commissions or other committees a reference 
of any special aspect might be made to experts. What is 
important is that the United Nations, as this present juncture, 
should ensure that there is adequate machinery for promoting 
disarmament and that this machinery should function con- 
tinuously from now onwards. 

The fear of surprise attacks or accidental happenings lead- 
ing to dangerous developments is undoubtedly present. That 
itself is a reflection of the climate of cold war in which 
unfortunately we live. The best way to deal with this fear 
is to reduce this international tension and create an atmos- 
phere which will make it very difficult for any surprise attack 
to take place. In that atmosphere even some accidental hap- 
pening might lead to a final crisis. In addition to this, such 
other steps as may be considered necessary for the prevention 
of surprise attacks should be taken. Thus, if there is an agree- 
ment on the stoppage of nuclear tests and the use of carriers, 
immediately the danger from surprise attacks will be greatly 
lessened. 

While disarmament is far the most important and urgent 
problem before the United Nations and is a subject which 
brooks no delay, we have to face today a situation in Africa 
in the Congo which has lead the United Nations to assume 
heavy and novel responsibilities. Everyone present here, I am 
sure, warmly welcomes the coming of independence to many 
parts of Africa and to many peoples there who have suffered 
untold agony for ages past. We wish them well, and the United 
Nations has shown its readiness to help them in various ways. 

There are three aspects to these African problems. Firstly, 
the full implementation of the independence and freedom 
that have been achieved. Secondly, the liberation of those coun- 
tries in Africa which are still under colonial domination. This 
has become an urgent task today. Some of these countries are 
almost cut off from the outside world, and even news is not 
allowed to reach us. From such accounts as we have, the fate 
of the people there is even worse than we have known in 
other countries of Africa. 

Thirdly, there is the question of some countries in Africa 
which are independent but where that freedom is confined to 
a minority, and the great majority have no share in it and 
indeed are suppressed politically, socially and racially in de- 
fiance of everything that the United Nations and the world 
community stand for. Racialism and the doctrine of a master 
race dominating over others can be tolerated no longer and 
can only lead to vast racial conflicts. 
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Recent developments in Africa have indicated the great 
danger of delay. It is not possible any longer to maintain 
colonial domination in any of these countries and I think it 
is the duty and the basic responsibility of the United Nations 
to expedite this freedom. There is a tremendous ferment all 
over the continent of Africa and this has to be recognized and 
appreciated and met with foresight and wisdom. 

The question of the Republic of the Congo has especially 
come before us and cast on the United Nations difficult respon- 
sibilities. The first thing that strikes one is the utter failure 
of a colonial system which left the Congo in its present state. 
Long years of colonial rule resulted in extracting vast wealth 
from that country for the enrichment of the colonial power, 
while the people of the country remained utterly poor and 
backward. 

What is the role of the United Nations in the Congo? The 
situation there is a complicated and frequently changing one, 
and it is not always easy to know what is happening. Disrup- 
tive forces have been let loose and have been encouraged by 
people who do not wish well to this newly independent Congo. 
Some footholds of the old colonialism are still engaged in 
working to this end. It appears that many thousands of Bel- 
gians including military men, are still in the Congo, more 
especially in the Katanga Province. Because of past colonial 
history, this is particularly unfortunate and is likely to be 
considered a continuation of occupation by whatever name it 
may be called. Also, it is an encouragement to the disruption 
of the state. 

We must realize that it is essential to maintain the integrity 
of the Congo for if there is disintegration of the state, this is 
bound to lead to internal civil wars on a large scale. There will 
be no peace in the Congo except on the basis of the integrity 
of the state. Foreign countries must particularly avoid any 
interference in these internal affairs or the encouragement to 
one faction against another. The role of the United Nations 
is a mediatory one, to reconcile and help in the proper func- 
tioning of the Central Government. Help in the development 
of the Congo is again a tremendous and long term problem. 

Ultimately it is the people of the Congo who will have to 
produce their own leadership, whether it is good or bad. 
Leadership cannot be imposed, and any attempt to do so will 
lead to conflict. The United Nations obviously cannot act all 
the time as policemen, nor should any outside power intervene. 

There is at present an elected Parliament in the Congo, 
though it does not appear to be functioning. I think that it 
should be the function of the United Nations to help this 
Parliament to meet and function so that out of its deliberations 
the problems of the Congo may be dealt with by the people 
themselves. Decisions must be that of the Parliament as repre- 
senting the people of the Congo, and not of others. The func- 
tioning of Parliament may itself lead to the ironing out of 
internal differences. I hope that it will be possible soon for 
the Congo to take its place in this Assembly. 

The Security Council has repeatedly laid stress on Belgian 
military personnel leaving the Congo. These decisions have 
apparently not been given full effect. This is highly undesir- 
able. It seems to me of great importance, both in view of 
past history and present conditions, that every type of military 
or semi-military personnel of Belgium should leave the Congo. 
The General Assembly might well consider sending a delega- 
tion to the Congo to find out what foreign troops or other 
personnel (apart from those sent on behalf of the United 
Nations) are still there, and how far they are interfering in 
local affairs. 

Recently, an emergency session of the General Assembly 
considered the situation in the Congo and made certain sug- 
gestions. I think that this resolution of the emergency session 
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has rightly indicated the broad lines of approach and the basic 
principles laid down in it should be implemented. 

The Congo situation has emphasized the increasing respon- 
sibilities of the United Nations. Not only have military forces 
been sent there, but the problem of the development of a 
huge country has become partly the responsibility of the 
United Nations. These responsibilities cannot be shirked, and 
it may have to be considered how best to shoulder these 
responsibilities. Two aspects have to be borne in mind. The 
broad policies in these grave matters must be laid down by 
the General Assembly or by the Security Council. 

Insofar as executive action is concerned, it would not be 
desirable for the executive to be weakened when frequent and 
rapid decisions have to be made. That would mean an abdica- 
tion of the responsibilities undertaken by the United Nations. 
If the executive itself is split up and pulls in different direc- 
tions, it will not be able to function adequately or with speed. 
For that reason, the executive should be given authority to act 
within the terms of the directions issued. At the same time, 
the executive has to keep in view all the time the impact of 
various forces in the world, for we must realize that unfor- 
tunately we live in a world where there are many pulls in 
different directions. The Secretary General might well consider 
what organizational steps should be taken to deal adequately 
with this novel situation. 

It has been suggested that some structural changes should 
take place in the United Nations. Probably some :changes 
would be desirable, as I have indicated above and because of 
the emergence of many independent countries in Asia and 
Africa. But any attempt at bringing about these structural 
changes by an amendment of the Charter at the present junc- 
ture is likely to raise many controversial questions and thus 
add greatly to the difficulties we face. ‘ 

It should be possible for us even within the terms of the 
Charter to adapt the United Nations machinery to meet situa- 
tions as they arise, in view more especially of the increasing 
responsibilities of the United Nations. If, as I earnestly hope, 
disarmament makes progress, then another domain of vast 
responsibility will come to the United Nations. It will have to 
be carefully considered how this responsibility is to be dis- 
charged. Possibly, special commissions working under the um- 
brella of the United Nations might be charged with this task. 

I have referred to the situation in Africa and in the Congo 
as it is an immediate issue for us. But I should like to make 
it clear that even this immediate issue, or any other, should 
not be allowed to delay the consideration of what I consider 
the most vital issue facing us in the world, that is, the disarma- 
ment issue. 

I do not propose to deal with many other matters here. 
But, in view of a controversy that is at present going on in 
this General Assembly, I should like to refer briefly to the 
question of the proper representation of China in the United 
Nations. For a number of years, India has brought this issue 
before the United Nations because we have felt that it is not 
only improper for this great and powerful country to remain 
unrepresented, but that this has an urgent bearing on all world 
problems and especially those of disarmament. We hold that 
all countries must be represented in the U. N. We have wel- 
comed during this session many new countries. 

It appears most extraordinary that any argument should be 
advanced to keep out China and to give the seat meant for 
China to those who certainly do not and cannot represent 
China. It is well known that we in India have had, and are 
having, a controversy with the People’s Government of China 
over our frontier. In spite of that controversy, we continue 
to feel that proper representation of the People’s Republic in 
the United Nations is essential, and the longer we delay it, the 
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more harm we cause to the United Nations and to the consid- 
eration of the major problems we have before us. This is not 
a question of liking or disliking, but of doing the right thing. 

In this connection, I should like to mention another country 
—Mongolia. When we are rightly admitting so many countries 
to the U. N., why should Mongolia be left out? What wrong 
has it done, what violation of the Charter? Here are a quiet 
and peaceful people working hard for their progress, and it 
seems to me utterly wrong from any point of principle to 
exclude them from this great organization. India has a special 
sentiment in regard to Mongolia because our relations go back 
into the distant past of more than 1500 years ago. Even now, 
there are many evidences of these old contracts and friendly 
relations between these two countries. I would earnestly recom- 
mend that Mongolia should be accepted in this world Assembly 
of Nations. 

There is one other matter to which I should like to refer, 
and that is Algeria. It has been a pain and a torment to many 
of us in Asia, as in Africa and possibly elsewhere, to witness 
this continuing tragedy of a brave people fighting for their 
freedom. Many arguments have been advanced and many dif_i- 
culties pointed out. But the basic fact is that a people have 
struggled continuously for many years at tremendous sacrifice 
and against heavy odds to attain independence. Once or twice, 
it appeared that the struggle might end satisfactorily in free- 
dom by the exercise of self-determination. But the moment 
slipped by, and the tragedy continued. 

I am convinced that every country in Asia and Africa and, 
I believe, many countries in other continents also, are deeply 
concerned over this matter and hope earnestly that this terrible 
war will end soon bringing freedom in its train for the Alger- 
ian people. This is an urgent problem to which the United 
Nations must address itself in order to bring about an early 
solution. 

Mr. President, two or three days ago, I presented, on behalf 
of Ghana, the United Arab Republic, Indonesia, Yugoslavia 
and India, a resolution to the General Assembly. That resolu- 
tion is a simple one and requires little argument to support it. 
It does not seek to prejudge any issue; it does not seek to 
bring pressure to bear on any country or individual. There 
is no cynicism in it. The main purpose of that resolution is 
to avoid a deadlock in the international situation. Every dele- 
gate present here knows how unsatisfactory that situation is 
today, and how gradually every door and window for the 
discussion of vital issues is being closed and bolted. 

The responsibility for this deadlock has to be shared by all 
of us. But in the circumstances as they exist in the world today, 
a great deal depends upon the two mighty nations, the United 
States of America and the Soviet Union, and if even a small 
step can be taken by them, the world will heave a sigh of relief. 

As the resolution says, we are deeply concerned with the 
recent deterioration in international relations which threatens 
the world with grave consequences. There can be no doubt that 
people everywhere in the world look to this Assembly to take 
some step to help to ease this situation and lessen world 
tension. If this Assembly is unable to take that step, there 
will be utter disappointment everywhere, and not only will 
the deadlock continue, but there will be a drift in a direction 
from which it will become increasingly difficult to turn back. 
The Assembly cannot allow itself to be paralyzed in a matter 
of such vital importance. 

We do not expect that by the renewal of contacts between 
these two great countries some solution is likely to emerge. 
We do not underrate the difficulties. Realizing all this, and 
after giving a great deal of thought to these matters, we 
decided to share our apprehensions with this Assembly and 
to suggest a step which undoubtedly will help to ease tension. 
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The resolution has not been placed before this Assembly to 
add to the controversies already existing nor to embarrass any- 
one, but solely with the desire, anxiously felt, that something 
must be done. We cannot meet here in this Assembly and sit 
helplessly by watching the world drift in a direction which 
can only end in catastrophe. 

Last night I received a letter from the President of the 
United States in which he was good enough to deal with this 
resolution. I presume that the other sponsors of this resolution 
have also received a similar reply. This reply has appeared in 
the press. I am grateful to the President for writing to us in 
reply immediately after receiving our communication. Al- 
though this letter does not indicate that any contacts such as 
we had recommended are likely to take place in the near 
future, I should like to point out to this Assembly that the 
President has not wholly rejected the idea. The door is still 
open for consideration and the President has expressed his 
deep anxiety to help in the lessening of international tensions. 

The President has pointed out that “the chief problems in 
the world today are not due to differences between the Soviet 
Union and the United States alone, and therefore are not pos- 
sible of solution on a bilateral basis. The questions which are 
disrupting the world at the present time are of immediate and 
vital concern to other nations as well.” May I express respect- 
fully my complete agreement with what the President has said. 

We are convinced that these great questions cannot be dealt 
with on a bilateral basis or even by a group of countries. They 
are of intimate and vital concern to the entire world and to 
all those who have gathered here at this General Assembly 
meeting from the four corners of the earth. It was because 
of this feeling that some of us ventured to put this resolution 
before this Assembly. 

If the matter is of concern only to two countries, then per- 
haps no such necessity would have arisen for us to raise it 
here. Nor did we think that a renewal of contacts would lead 
to some magical solution. Such a solution will only come after 
long and arduous labor in which many countries participate. 
But we did think that in this present situation of dangerous 
drift, even a small approach on behalf of the two great coun- 
tries would make a difference and might mark a turn of the 
tide. Oppressed by the growing anger and bitterness in inter- 
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national relations, we wanted to find some way out so that 
further consideration might be given to these problems. 

We have suggested no remedy, no particular solution in 
that resolution. But we did feel, and we still feel, that the 
General Assembly should consider this problem and try its 
utmost to find a way to remove the new barriers that have 
arisen. As the President of the United States has rightly stated, 
the importance of these matters is such as to go beyond per- 
sonal or official relations between any two individuals. We 
are dealing with the future of humanity and no effort which 
might perhaps improve the present situation should be left 
undone. It is with that intention that we put forward that 
resolution as a part of the efforts that should be made to open 
the door for future consultation not only between the two 
eminent individuals who were mentioned in the resolution 
but to the world community. 

I earnestly trust and appeal to the Assembly to adopt this 
resolution unanimously at an early date. 

In this world enveloped and bedeviled by the cold war and 
all its progeny, with problems awaiting urgent solution, I have 
ventured to add my voice in appeal. I do believe that the vast 
majority of people in every country want us to labor for peace 
and to succeed. Whether we are big or small, we have to face 
big issues, issues vital to the future of humanity. Everything 
else is of lesser importance than this major question. 

I am absolutely convinced that we shall never solve this 
question by war or by the mental approach which envisages 
war and prepares for it. I am equally convinced that if we 
aim at right ends, right means must be employed. Good will 
not emerge out of evil methods. That was the lesson which 
our great leader Gandhi taught us, and though we in India 
have failed in many ways in following his advice, something 
of his message still clings to our minds and hearts. 

In ages long past a great son of India, the Buddha, said that 
the only real victory is one in which all are equally victorious 
and there is defeat for no one. In the world today that is the 
only practical victory. Any other way will lead to disaster. It is 
therefore this real victory of peace in which all are winners 
that I would like this great Assembly to keep before its mind 
and to endeavor to achieve. 


Role and Place of the UN Executive Body 


HAMMARSKJOLD ACCUSED 
By NIKITA KHRUSHCHEYV, Premser of the U.S.S.R. 
Delivered at the fifteenth General Assembly of the United Nations, United Nations, New York, October 3, 1960 


N REPLY to the statements of certain previous speakers, 

[ would like once again to clarify the position of the Soviet 

delegation on one of the important questions submitted 

to the present session of the United Nations General Assembly. 

The matter concerns the role and place of the United Nations 

executive body which we propose be set up instead of the 
post of the Secretary General. 

I am doing this in order to rebuff those who distort our 
position as well as to make it clear to those who have not as 
yet appreciated the significance of this proposal but want to 
study it and understand it correctly. 

You will recall that the United Nations was set up in 1945. 
In the atmosphere of the victorious end of the Second World 
War the best minds of the time thought of ways to establish 
normal relationships between states and to set up such an inter- 
national body which would be able to solve the disputed 
problems arising between states or groups of states in order 


not to bring matters to a head and, above all, to rule out war. 

A Charter was elaborated for this organization which pro- 
vided for a General Assembly embracing all the states that 
adopt the United Nations Charter and meet the requirements 
of this Charter. For the solution of important questions, par- 
ticularly when they give rise to tensions, a Security Council 
was instituted, so that these tensions could be alleviated with- 
out any aggravation, and, the more so, a war. 

Fifteen years have elapsed since the creation of the United 
Nations. Have there been changes in the world since that 
time? Yes, there have, indeed, been tremendous changes. 
Whoever fails to realize this is in a state of lethargy and 
remains in the position of fifteen years ago, with all his old 
views and concepts of world problems. 

But we deal, or rather must deal, not with those who are 
in a state of lethargy. Men who all this time have lived and 
worked together with their peoples and states see that mo- 
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mentous social and political changes have taken place on earth. 
When the second World War ended there were only two 
Socialist states on earth: the Soviet Union and the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. Unfortunately, this republic has still not 
been admitted to the United Nations and we want to re- 
emphasize that such an attitude to the Mongolian People’s 
Republic is completely unjustifiable. 

The United States, which leads the capitalist world, emerged 
from the war as the richest and economically the most power- 
ful country. The United States lost much less than any country 
during the war and profited more than any other. 

In the years immediately following the war the Soviet Union 
found itself with a mighty army but a devastated national 
economy, and the imperialist powers were hoping that our 
state was on its last legs. They counted that thus the Socialist 
system on earth would cease to exist and socialism would 
remain only as a problem of ideology and theory. But all these 
hopes of the imperialists, the colonialists and monopoly capital 
proved to be an illusion and collapsed. 

Not only did the Soviet Union promptly recover its strength, 
but it gained so high a pace of development as to amaze the 
whole of humankind. The Soviet Union's achievements proved 
how great are the advantages of the Socialist system, what 
boundless opportunities for the development of man’s talents 
are opened up by socialism and communism. 

Czechoslovakia’s example is very instructive. She was a 
highly developed capitalist country in the past. The bourgeois 
ideologists asserted that socialism finds ground only in back- 
ward and underdeveloped countries. Czechoslovakia has refuted 
all these fabrications and proved that a highly developed coun- 
try too—when it takes the path of socialism—provides its 
people with unprecedented conditions for a rapid upswing, for 
the betterment of life. 

Or take, for example, the German Democratic Republic. 
Having taken the road of peace, progress and socialism, the 
population of the German Democratic Republic did away with 
the oppression of the monopolies and militarism. Now the 
G.D.R. is a peaceloving and rapidly developing country. It 
does not threaten anybody. Quite a different situation prevails 
in West Germany. Its economy is developing along capitalist 
lines and the same revenge-seeking, militaristic, fascist forces 
are reviving which drew the world into the Second World 
War. In that country a hotbed of a new war threat is growing 
and a belligerent policy is pursued that is certainly not peace- 
able. 

These are all merely isolated examples showing that social- 
ism assures for all men peace, prosperity and complete rid- 
dance from all the calamities and vices of capitalism. Socialism 
has firmly won a place for itself on the planet, has won recogni- 
tion and respect among the nations. 


The socialist states of Europe and Asia unite under their 


banners over a billion people they are demonstrating for the 
whole world the advantages of the new, young socialist system 
over capitalism which is nearing its end. 

I would draw the attention of the distinguished delegates 
to the Assembly to the following seemingly simple question: 
Can the fact be disregarded that out of the world’s 
3,000,000,000 population over 1,000,000,000 live in the coun- 
tries of which most have established and constituted their 
Socialist statehood during the last fifteen years. It would seem 
obvious that serious statesmen cannot disregard the new social 
structure of the world which has a decisive impact on present- 
day international relations. 

If this immutable fact is accepted—and only politically 
short-sighted people can fail to accept it—it becomes quite 
obvious that the structure of some United Nations bodies 
which used to be normal for its own time and used to reflect 
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the actual state of affairs is now out of date. Over one-third of 
the world’s population is in a sense discriminated against in 
the United Nations bodies, such as, for example, the Security 
Council and especially the Secretariat. President Sukarno of 
the Republic of Indonesia was absolutely right when he spoke 
of this here. 

Besides the great and powerful camp of the Socialist coun- 
tries, new young states have also appeared in the international 
arena which adhere to a neutralist policy. These are the great 
India, which recently was a British colony; Indonesia, a former 
Dutch colony; Burma, the United Arab Republic, the young 
states of Africa and Asia. Today they have become independ- 
ent countries with a population number over 1,000,000,000. 
But the interests of those countries too are not taken into 
account either in the Security Council or in the Secretariat of 
the United Nations. 

We all live on one planet and, therefore, we must seek 
ways to normalize relations between all states, to establish equal 
cooperation. It is the United Nations that must become the 
forum, the place where such cooperation in the interests of 
the maintenance of peace should be practiced on the largest 
possible scale and in the most equitable manner. 

When the Soviet Government raises, for example, the ques- 
tion of reorganizing the Secretariat General, this only bespeaks 
our deep concern in the necessity of the normal functioning 
of the United Nations in such a way as to reflect the interests 
of the peoples of all countries and not the interests of one 
group of countries or even certain sections. 

Today only one man is the interpreter and the executor of 
all the decisions of the Assembly and the Security Council. 
But there is an old adage that there neither are nor have ever 
been any saints on earth. Let those who believe in the existence 
of saints remain with their opinion, but we do not believe in 
these fairy tales. 

So this one man—Mr. Hammarskjold, in this particular in- 
stance—must interpret and execute the decisions of the Assem- 
bly and of the Security Council, taking into account the in- 
terests of the countries of monopolistic capital and the inter- 
ests of the Socialist countries and the interests of the neutralist 
countries. But this is impossible. Everyone has heard how 
vigorously the imperialist countries defend the attitude of Mr. 
Hammarskjold. Is it not clear whose interests he interprets and 
executes, whose “saint” he is? 

Mr. Hammarskjold has always been biased with regard to 
the Socialist countries, he has always upheld the interests of 
the United States and other countries of monopoly capital. 
The events in the Congo where he played a truly deplorable 
role was but the last drop that filled the cup of patience to 
overflowing. 

Indeed, were the Secretariat and the Security Council differ- 
ently constituted, no particularly tense events would have 
happened in the Congo. 

In the first instance, the colonialists would not have dared 
to seize power again, while, had they done so, the troops of 
the United Nations would not only have expelled them but 
would also have created conditions for the normal work of 
the Government and Parliament legally elected by the Con- 
golese people. 

When the colonialists granted independence to the Congo 
they expected that this independence would be fictitious. But 
the Congolese Government decided to defend in all serious- 
ness its political and economic rights. This infuriated the 
colonialists' and they resorted to a military gamble: they de- 
cided to impose what in actual fact was the old colonial regime 
upon the people of the Congo under the guise of fictitious in- 
dependence. 

I repeat, the Congolese people unfortunately failed to find a 
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defender of their interests in the United Nations. What kind 
of implementation of the United Nations objectives and pur- 
poses is this? 

Mr. Hammarskjold has used the United Nations armed 
forces not in support of the legitimate Parliament and Govern- 
ment of the Congo, at whose request the troops were send in, 
bur in support of the colonialist forces which were and are 
fighting against the Congolese Parliament and the legitimate 
Government in order to impose a new yoke on the Congo. He 
has used the United Nations troops to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the young state. No one can any longer tolerate such 
arbitrariness and lawlessness as the use of the United Nations 
not to help the Congolese people but against them, as the 
defense by the United Nations of the interests of the colonialist 
quarters. This was justly discussed by the heads of the dele- 
gates of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Ghana, 
the United Arab Republic, Cuba, Indonesia and others. 

To avoid misinterpretation I want to reaffirm that we do 
mot trust Mr. Hammarskjold and cannot trust him. If he 
himself does not muster up enough courage to resign, so to say, 
in a chivalrous manner, then we shall draw the necessary con- 
clusions from the obtaining situation. It is not proper for a 
man who has flouted elementary justice to hold such an im- 
portant post as that of Secretary General. 

Some will say that Mr. Hammarskjold should perhaps be 
replaced by another, more worthy man. Their line of reasoning 
is as follows: Let us admit that Mr. Hammarskjold made a big 
mistake. Could not it be rectified by replacing him with 
another man? Of course, this could be done. But will we thus 
insure the United Nations against a repetition of such mis- 
takes in the future? Any other Secretary General will also fail 
objectively to represent the three different groups of states. 

Now, unfortunatly, there exists a one-sided trend in the 
work of the United Nations, in the work of the General 
Assembly, the Security Council and the Secretary General. So 
far one group of states led by the United States is predominant 
and, at that, today it does not even dominate under the right 
of the strong. At present these states have forfeited the 
so-called right of the strong because of the erstwhile strength 
upon which the colonialists used to lean to hold the colonial 
peoples in subjugation there remains but a fetish. 

The real situation in the present-day world is such that the 
strength of the two most powerful states—the Soviet Union 
and the United States—is at least equal, while if the other 
socialist countries and formerly colonial countries are borne in 
mind it becomes clear that not only law and justice, but force, 
too, is on the side of the peace-loving states. If this is not taken 
into consideration the United Nations certainly cannot func- 
tion. 

And, in fact, it will then completely lose its significance, for 
it will fail to meet its main task: the preservation of peace 
among nations. 

But why talk about the future? We have already seen to 
what partialiry in resolving questions confronting the United 
Nations leads in view of the fact that it is dominated by the 
forces of the imperialist states. The office of the Secretary 
General is held by a representative of the Western powers. In 
all these fifteen years a representative of the Socialist coun- 

tries has never been allowed to become President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. This is certainly a situation that requires no 
special clarification! 

The pressure of the imperialist countries on the General 
Assembly is especially manifest in the question of restoring 
the legitimate rights of China in the United Nations. I have 
already spoken about this and I again repeat this point for the 
benefit of those who frustrate the solution of the question of 
the People’s Republic of China participating in the United 
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Nations, for the benefit of those who are again following in 
the footsteps of the imperialist countries. It should be clear 
to everyone that this injustice should at last be remedied. 
Without China there can be no disarmament, without China 
there can be no normal work of the United Nations. 

But it is important that the United Nations be in a position 
to extinguish the sparks of war wherever they may flare up. 
How can this be done? It can be done only with due regard 
for the interests of all three groups of states, the interests of 
the colonial nations included. Now, however, the colonialists 
do their utmost to prolong the regime of slavery in the colonial 
countries, and wherever the peoples win their independence 
the colonialists seek to fetter them by granting fictitious inde- 
pendence while in fact their purpose is to prolong the colo- 
nialist regime. 

Proceeding from the present-day conditions is it possible 
to pick one man for the office of the United Nations Secretary 
General who could take into consideration the interests of all 
the three groups of states? We think that is impossible. Of 
course, if we are to speak of devotion to the ideas of peace, 
the ideas of humaneness, a representative of the Socialist coun- 
tries could be nominated for the office of Secretary General, 
and this man would really reflect the most progressive ideas 
of human society, the ideas of securing peace. But it can be 
said in advance that the Western powers would regard this 
man with mistrust and this will be understandable. 


But if we ourselves admit that the appointment of a repre- 
sentative of the Socialist countries to the post of Secretary 
General would not create normal conditions for the work of 
this body then how can the Western powers demand of us 
that we believe in the objectivity of their candidate, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold in this instance? The neutralist countries also want 
to play their part in the United Nations. They want their 
interests to be secured, and these legitimate demands of the 
neutralist countries should be taken into account. 

Therefore, the only correct solution lies in the establishment 
ef such an executive body in which the three groups of 
states would be represented by three persons, and it is they 
who would carry out the decisions of the Security Council and 
the General Assembly. 

Some say that if the executive body of the United Nations 
is composed of three persons it will be paralyzed. Bur it will 
precisely be the task of those who are nominated to this body 
to find such wise decisions as would insure peace, which 
means that they must take into consideration the interests of 
all the groups of states. If decisions are taken that meet the 
interests of only one group—for example, if decisions are 
taken, as is the case now, with regard for the interests of the 
imperialist states alone—such decisions will be unrealistic. 
Let us face facts soberly. The imperialist powers have no 
ground under their feet on which to carry out such one-sided 
decisions because they are in no position to impose their 
decisions by force. 

Those who allege that the Soviet Union is advancing pro- 
posals which destroy the United Nations appraise the United 
Nations activities from the standpoint of only one group of 
states. When we say that the interests of the first, second and 
third group of states should be taken into consideration, they 
say that this means “the destruction of the United Nations.” 
No, this is a just demand. If not today then surely tomorrow all 
the nations of the world will realize that the United Nations 
must take the interests of all states into account. The alerna- 
tive is the domination of one group of states. But that means 
not the solution of questions, but the aggravation of interna- 
tional tension which may even lead to military conflicts. 

The desire of all! men to secure peace on earth is sacred, 
and the best guarantee of insuring peace is disarmament. It is 
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disarmament that all the nations are yearning for. It cannot 
be substicuted by control over armaments~without disarma- 
ment. If our proposals on disarmament are accepted, we are 
ready to accept any Western proposals on international control. 

What is the real meaning of the control over armaments 
which was proposed to us by the United States President, Mr. 
Eisenhower, and which the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
Mr. Macmillan, also referred to? Control over armaments 
means recognition of the necessity to have armaments in the 
future. But it is clear to all that if armaments exist then— 
whether they wish to or not—all those who possess armaments 
will reach for the holster, will reach for arms at any critical 
moment. At a critical moment those who possess arms and 
adhere to the policy “from position of strength,” will not ask 
the Security Council or convene the General Assembly to 
discuss the question of whether or not they should use their 
arms: they will use it. But if this happens, no Assembly will 
meet because after that a war will break out, with all its de- 
structive Consequences. 

That is why the best guarantee of peace lies in the destruc- 
tion of the means of exterminating human beings, the destruc- 
tion of armaments. The Soviet people sincerely want disarma- 
ment. Long ago, through the founder of our state Lenin, we 
declared ourselves in favor of disarmament. At this Assembly 
the Soviet Government restated its position and submitted 
concrete proposals for your consideration. 

Therefore, I strongly urge you to display an awareness of 
the exclusive importance of the disarmament problem for all 
the peoples of the world, for our contemporaries, and for the 
generations to come. The efforts of all countries and all peoples 
are required to make the governments of those countries on 
which agreement depends translate general and complete dis- 
armament into reality. 

Some say that Khrushchev and Eisenhower should be locked 
in a room and kept there until they reach agreement on dis- 
armament. But this, of course, is naive. We may sit together 
indefinitely, but if no desire to come to agreement is evinced 
by the President and particularly by those quarters which back 
him, no smoke will come from the chimney, as is the tradition 
when a Pope is elected. This is all the more just since the 
question confronting us is not one of electing a Pope but the 
far more complicated question of disarmament and the pre- 
vention of the threat of war, a question of the life or death of 
millions and millions of people. 

It is said that after an agreement on disarmament is reached, 
international armed forces should be constituted. We agree 
with this in principle. But the question arises as to who will 
command those forces. Will it be the United Nations Secretary 
General? But single-handed decisions on specific action in such 
a case will depend on the moral convictions, on the conscience 
of the United Nations Secretary General. Is it admissible to 
make the destinies of millions contingent on the actions of a 
single person holding this post? We cannot rely on the Secre- 
tary General's conscience because everyone has his own view 
regarding conscience, his own understanding of moral stand- 
ards. The capitalist world has its own moral standards, the 
Communist world its own and the neutralist countries their 
own. 

It is, therefore, necessary, taking account of the specific 
circumstances, to build the United Nations machinery in such 
a way as to make it reflect the actual situation in the world, 
to express the interests of peoples belonging to different groups 
of states. There can be no disarmament, no international 
armed forces can be created if there are no guarantees for all 
the three groups against misuse of these armed forces. 


But how is this to be insured? We are not seeking any 
privilege for ourselves, but we do not want others to have 
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privileges over us. What we want is equality for all. There- 
fore, if you gentlemen really want disarmament, if you want 
international bodies to really work in this direction, for peace- 
ful purposes, the United Nations machinery should be rebuilt 
in such a way as to make the United Nations Secretariat and 
the Security Council reflect in their work the interests of the 
three main groups of states, as to provide for the protection 
of the interests of all the UN member states. 

Some people are flinging sharp words and harsh accusations 
to the effect that, allegedly, Khrushchev is destroying the 
United Nations. We reject such accusations and state un- 
equivocally that the Soviet Union's proposals pursue the goal 
of strengthening the United Nations. We want the United 
Nations to really be such an organization in which the in- 
terests of all the groups of states making up the United 
Nations would be taken into account and safeguarded on a 
footing of equality. The maintenance of world peace should 
underlie all the United Nations activities. 

Those states that pursue their narrow sectional interests 
dominating over the interests of other groups of states are 
impairing the United Nations and eventually—if they persist 
in following their line—they will lead the United Nations to 
a collapse. 

If the machinery which is called upon to solve the major 
international issues with due regard for the interests of all 
states, if this United Nations machinery—the Security Coun- 
cil and the Secretariat—resolves these questions to the detri- 
ment of the Socialist and neutralist states then, naturally, these 
countries will not recognize such decisions and will rely on 
their own strength to defend the interests of their states, the 
interests of peace. 

This is the choice that now faces the United Nations. Either 
we truly unite our efforts and do our utmost to consolidate the 
United Nations, thus insuring cooperation among all states 
toward preserving peace, or else the forces reflecting the in- 
terests of the group of imperialist states will go on dominating 
the United Nations and its machinery, which will inflict great 
damage upon the cause of peace and international cooperation. 

Let those who support the policy of strength and seek to 
impose their will on others through the United Nations clearly 
realize where they stand and what responsibility for the future 
they are assuming before the world. 

I would like frankly to say to the delegates of this session: 
Do not submit to the clamorous phrases pronounced here by 
Mr. Hammarskjold and the representatives of the colonial 
powers in their attempts to justify the bloody crimes per- 
petrated against the Congolese people by the colonialists and 
their stooges. 

I would like to say that the United States President, who 
spoke here, was defending what is old, rotten and already col- 
lapsing. This process cannot be checked either by the United 
States representative who spoke here or by anybody else. You 
cannot make the dead breathe. Colonialism has lived out its 
time. Our duty is to put away this reeking corpse, thus purify- 
ing the atmosphere, and to create a better life in the world 
for all men and women. 

Our sympathies, I repeat, rest with those who are fighting 
for their freedom and independence! 

They say that Khrushchev is inciting to insurrection. I am 
not inciting insurrection because the question of insurrection 
against the unwanted orders in any country is resolved by the 
people itself. 1 merely said that if the colonialists do not agree 
to grant independence and freedom to the colonial peoples 
then the latter will have nothing else to do than to rise against 
the shameful oppression, and all honest men should extend a 
helping hand to those who are fighting for their human dig- 
nity against robbery, against the colonialists. 

We extend our hand to all those who are still suffering in the 
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chains of colonial slavery. If you consider this to be incite- 
ment to revolt then I take pride in this and say: The freedom- 
loving peoples of the Soviet Union extend a helping hand to 
the peoples rising against the colonialists for their freedom 
and independence! 

Distinguished delegates, the whole world is today agitated 
by the question of whether or not the disarmament problem 
will be resolved, whether we shall reach a solution of this vital 
question. 

On our part, we resolutely say that we have come here with 
the most sincere intentions and are ready to do our best for 
peace to prevail on earth, and not only peace, but friendship 
among nations. The Soviet Government will go on working 
honestly in this direction, like a sower who works so that man 
may have a good harvest. He selects the best seeds and throws 
them into the soil. In doing so he is not sure that these seeds 
will have a good favorable spring and summer. No, he knows 
that the shoots that these seeds yield may meet with droughts, 
storms and hurricanes. It may so happen that some seeds will 
simply fall upon stony ground. 

But the sower cannot stop working. He cannot give up if 
the elements act against his efforts. He does not ask whether 
it is worthwhile working, whether it is mecessary to sow. Man 
lives and wants to live! And therefore he works tirelessly so 
as to guarantee life for the living, a better life for man. 

We, too, have come here in response to the will of our 
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people and are persistently sowing the seeds of peace. It may 
well be that our seeds will also fail to find tavorable soil 
everywhere. Moreover, I am even sure that a certain amount 
of seeds will fall upon stony ground. But, gentlemen, you have 
probably all seen a mighty pine tree growing on seemingly 
the most barren and stony cliff. It is difficult to say what it 
thrives on. But it does grow! 

We believe that if some of our seeds of peace fall on stony 
ground, not all of them will perish because these are sound 
seeds, the seeds of human truth, and they are sown in the 
name of truth and the life of man. We are convinced that 
these seeds will grow, will pierce the stone and reach the life- 
giving soil, and a strong, powerful tree of life will grow. We 
believe in life, and are fighting for life, for the triumph of 
peace on earth. 

We are convinced that the seeds of truth will reach the 
minds of the people to whom we are appealing. We are sure 
that those who are sowing good seeds, the seeds of truth, the 
seeds of life will be rewarded for their labors by the triumph 
of truth and by the triumph of the forces of reason and peace 
over the forces of war. 

For this the seeds of truth must be sown tirelessly, the 
people must be called upon to fight for this truth, to fight 
against vicious droughts and storms. And if everyone joins in 
this fight, everyone and not just one group of states, then this 
truth will triumph and world peace will be secured. 


e * 
No Right To Resign 
SMALL NATIONS, NOT BIG ONES, NEED U. N. 
By DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, Secretary General of the United Nations 


Delivered at the fifteenth General Assembly of the United Nations, United Nations, New York, October 3, 1960 


HE HEAD of the Soviet delegation to the General As- 

sembly, this morning, in exercising his right of reply, 

said, among many other things, that the present Secretary 
General has always been biased against the Socialist countries, 
that he has used the United Nations in support of the colonial 
powers fighting the Congolese Government and Parliament in 
order to impose “a new yoke on the Congo,” and finally, that 
if I, myself, and I quote, “do not muster up enough courage 
tO resign, so to say in a chivalrous manner, then the Soviet 
Union will draw the necessary conclusions from the obtained 
situation.” 

In support of this challenge the representative of the Soviet 
Union said that it is not proper for a man who has “flouted 
elementary justice to hold such an important post as that of 
the Secretary General.” And later on he found reason to say 
to the delegates of this session that they should not “submit 
to the clamorous phrases pronounced here” by me “in attempts 
to justify the bloody crimes perpetuated against the Congolese 
people.” 

The General Assembly can rightly expect an immediate re- 
ply from my side to a statement so directly addressed to me 
and regarding a matter of such potential significance. 

The Assembly has witnessed over the last weeks how his- 
torical truth is established; once an allegation has been repeated 
a few times, it is no longer an allegation, it is an established 
fact, even if no evidence has been brought out in order to 
support It. 

However, facts are facts, and the true facts are there for 
whosoever cares for truth. Those who invoke history will cer- 
tainly be heard by history. And they will have to accept its 
verdict as it will be pronounced on the basis of the facts by 
men free of mind and firm in their conviction that only on a 


scrutiny of truth can a future of peace be built. 

I have no reason to defend myself or my colleagues against 
the accusations and judgments to which you have listened. Let 
me say only this, that you, al! of you, are the judges. No single 
party can claim that authority. 

I am sure you will be guided by truth and justice. In par- 
ticular, let those who know what the United Nations has done 
and is doing in the Congo, and those who are not pursuing 
aims proper only to themselves, pass judgment on our actions 
there. Let the countries who have liberated themselves in the 
last fifteen years speak for themselves. 

I regret that the intervention to which I have found it neces- 
sary to reply has again tended to personalize an issue which, 
as I have said, in my view is not a question of a man but of 
an institution. The man does not count, the institution does. 

A weak or nonexistent executive would mean that the 
United Nations would no longer be able to serve as an effec- 
tive instrument for active protection of the interests of those 
many members who need such protection. 

The man holding the responsibility as chief executive should 
leave if he weakens the executive; he should stay if this is 
necessary for its maintenance. This, and only this, seems to me 
to be the substantive criterion that has to be applied. 

I said the other day that I would not wish to continue to 
serve as Secretary General one day longer than such continued 
service was, and was considered to be, in the best interests of 
the organization. The statement this morning seems to indi- 
cate that the Soviet Union finds it impossible to work with the 
present Secretary General. 

This may seem to provide a strong reason why I should re- 
sign. However, the Soviet Union has also made it clear that, 
if the present Secretary General were to resign now, they 
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would not wish to elect a new incumbent, but insist on an 
arrangement which—and this is my firm conviction based on 
broad experience—would make it impossible to maintain an 
effective executive. 

By resigning, I would, therefore, at the present difficult and 
dangerous juncture throw the organization to the winds. 

I have no right to do so because I have a responsibility to 
all those states members for which the organization is of de- 
cisive importance, a responsibility which overrides all other 
considerations. 

It is not the Soviet Union or, indeed, any other big powers 
who need the United Nations for their protection; it is all the 
others. In this sense the organization is first of all their or- 
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ganization, and I deeply believe in the wisdom with which 
they will be able to use it and guide it. 

I shall remain in my post during the term of my office as 
a servant of the organization in the interests of all those other 
nations, as long as they wish me to do so. 

In this context the representative of the Soviet Union spoke 
of courage. It is very easy to resign; it is mot sO easy to stay 
on. It is very easy to bow to the wish of a big power. It is an- 
other matter to resist. As is well known to all members of 
this Assembly, I have done so before on many occasions and 
in many directions. 

If it is the wish of those nations who see the organization 
their best protection in the present world, I shall now do so 
again. 


The Spirit Of The United Nations 


COMPLETE HYPOCRISY FOR A COMMUNIST LEADER TO DENOUNCE COLONIALISM 
By ROBERT GORDON MENZIES, Prime Minister of Australia 


Delivered at the fifteenth General Assembly of the United Nations, United Nations, New York, October 5, 1960 


JOIN IN the congratulations which have been extended to 

the new President and to the new Member nations. Each 

of them, in a sense, needs our sympathy, our understand- 
ing, and our disinterested help. 

I have heard only some of the speeches, for I arrived from 
Australia only on Friday last, 30 September, but I have read 
most of the earlier speeches, and have endeavoured to sense 
the feeling of the debate. 

Each representative, of course, must try to make his indi- 
vidual contribution to our discussion from the point of view 
of his own country. I should therefore present myself to you— 
I am afraid, for the second time today—as the Prime Minister 
of a nation which grew out of six colonies, a nation of rela- 
tively small numbers—something over ten millions—but of 
considerable productive and trading development, and a lively 
interest in the world. Australia is, indeed, in terms of interna- 
tional trade, one of the first seven trading nations in the world. 
This being so, it will be seen at once that the continuance and 
expansion of peaceful trade is, from an economic point of 
view, vital to us. The proportion of our trade which sails the 
seas is immeasurably greater than that of countries of high 
population and resources, which could, if they wished, live 
to themselves much more successfully than we could. We 
therefore not only have, as human beings, a passionate desire 
for peace; we have, as a nation, a great vested interest in its 
preservation. 

It would seem to most of us a happy circumstance that 
sentiment and interest should coincide. “Here,” we would say, 
“is the perfect marriage.” 

Future generations, if human follies do not destroy them in 
advance, may well, with the clear “hindsight” of history, 
wonder how it came about that the 20th Century was so 
marred by war, and how it was that, in 1960, representatives 
of almost 100 nations could not make peace. “Surely,” they 
will say, “if each nation had peace as its heart's desire, and 
also wanted peace as the condition of prosperity, nothing could 
have stood in the way.” Can we all honestly look into our own 
hearts and minds and answer those implicit questions? 

As a newcomer to this Assembly, I have been shocked at 
the evidence that there are some who have no peace in their 
hearts, and who appear to believe that by threats of aggression, 
by violent propaganda, by actual conquest if necessary, they 
will extend the substance of their material wealth and the 
boundaries of their economic influence. 


I thought that President Eisenhower made a statesmanlike, 
constructive, generous speech. In a conference in which there 
appears to be a disposition in the minds of some to play for 
the ideological support—if I may use that horrible expression 
—of the new member nations, and to bring them within what 
I believe are called “spheres of influence” for the purposes 
of aggrandisement, the American President took a high line. 
He said, in effect—I am not quoting his words—and I most 
respectfully agree, that we are not to look at our new colleagues 
as if they were voters to be collected, or as pawns in a vast 
international game; we are to look at them as independent, 
co-equal, and free. The new nations have not won their free- 
dom only in order to barter it away. It is offensive to them to 
regard them as potential satellites. 

Let me, for my own country, address some words directly 
to the representatives of these nations. They have not failed 
to observe that there are those here who seek to inflame their 
minds with a spirit of resentment, and to make them believe 
that their best friends are those who produce with monotonous 
but fierce regularity slogans about “colonialism” and “im- 
perialism.” It is, I believe, a simple but sometimes forgotten 
truth that the greatest enemy to present joy and high hope 
is the cultivation of retrospective bitterness. I beg of all these 
distinguished representatives to put bitterness out of their 
minds. So far as they are concerned, the past has gone. The 
dead past should bury its dead. It is the present and the future 
that matter. Most of them know that political independence 
can be won more swiftly than economic independence. And 
yet both are essential to true nationhood. Under these circum- 
stances, nations which are older in self-government should not 
be looking at the new nations as people whose support should 
be canvassed, but as people who need objective assistance, with 
no strings, if the material prosperity of their people is to be 
improved. 

It is one of the significant things in contemporary history 
that the advanced industrial nations are, because of their scien- 
tific and technological advantages, improving their standards 
at a phenomenal rate; while less advanced countries, lacking 
the same techniques on the same scale, are advancing at a 
slower rate. 

This is not one of the facts of life which one may observe 
and, having observed, forget. Its significance is that the gap 
between the advanced and the relatively unadvanced tends, 
unless we do something about it, to grow wider every year. 
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It is not a state of affairs which civilized and humane thinking 
can long tolerate. 

If in this Assembly, and in the nations here represented, we 
will constantly remember that our trust is for humanity and 
that, indeed, the United Nations itself has no other reason 
for existence, we will more and more concentrate our efforts 
on providing economic and technical help for new nations to 
the very limit of our capacity; not because we want, to put 
it quite crudely, to buy them into our own ideas of things, 
not only because we really and passionately believe in inde- 
pendence and freedom, but also because we believe that our 
fellow human beings everywhere are entitled to decent condi- 
tions of life, and have enough sense to know that independence 
and freedom are mere words unless the ordinary people of free 
countries have a chance of a better iife tomorrow. This point 
of view seemed to me to underline the temperate and persua- 
sive speech of Mr. Macmillan and other speeches made by 
democratic leaders. 

But there are others who have so far misunderstood the 
spirit of the United Nations as to resort to open or veiled 
threats, blatant and, in some instances, lying propaganda, a 
clearly expressea desire to divide and conquer. They should 
learn that “threatened men live long,” and that free nations, 
however small, are not susceptible to bullying. I will permit 
myself the luxury of developing this theme, though quite 
briefly, in the particular and in the general. 

In his opening speech, the leader of the Soviet Union made 
his usual great play about “colonialism.” As Mr. Macmillan 
reminded us, the answer to much of his story is to be found 
in the presence in this Assembly of many new nations, once 
colonies and now independent. 

Mr. Khrushchev said, among other things: 

“Nations who oppress other nations cannot themselves 
be free. Every free nation should help the peoples still 
oppressed to win freedom and independence.” 

This was, in one sense, a most encouraging observation. It 
made me wonder whether we were perhaps about to see a 
beginning of an era in which the nations of Europe which 
were once independent and are now under Soviet Communist 
control are going to receive the blessings of independence. 
What a glorious vista of freedom would be opened up by such 
a policy. How much it would do to relieve the causes of 
tension and to promote peace. 

I venture to say that it is an act of complete hypocrisy for 
a communist leader to denounce colonialism as if it were an 
evil characteristic of the Western Powers, when the facts are 
that the greatest colonial Power now existing is the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Further, in the course of this Assembly Mr. Khrushchev 
was good enough to make some references to my own country 
as a member of a group of countries and to our position in 
relation to the territories of Papua and New Guinea. He calls 
upon us to give immediate independence and self-govern- 
ment to these territories. As a piece of rhetoric, this no doubt 
has its points—we can all admire rhetoric; we hear a good 
deal of it. But it exhibits a disturbing want of knowledge of 
these territories and of the present stage of their development. 
Nobody who knows anything about these territories and their 
indigenous people can doubt for a moment that for us in 
Australia to abandon our responsibilities forthwith would be 
an almost criminal act. 

Here is a country which not so long ago was to a real extent 
in a state of savagery. It passed through the most gruesome 
experiences during the last war. It came out of that war with- 
out organized administration and, in a sense, without hope. 
It is mot a nation in the accepted term. Its people have no 
real structure of association except through our administra- 
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tion. Its groups are isolated among mountains, forests, rivers 
and swamps. It is estimated that there are more than 200 
different languages—not dialects, but languages. The work to 
be done to create and foster a sense and organism of commu- 
nity is therefore enormous. But, with a high sense of respon- 
sibility, Australia has attacked its human task in this unique 
area. 

Since the war, some form of civilized order has been estab- 
lished over many thousands of square miles which were previ- 
ously unexplored. We have built up an extensive administra- 
tion service from nothing to a total of thousands of public 
servants, local members of the public service and adminis- 
tration indigenous employees. We have created five main 
ports with modern equipment. We have built 5,000 miles of 
road, over 100 airfields. We have established and improved 
postal and telecommunications services. We have built 4 large 
base hospitals, 100 subsidiary hospitals, 12,000 aid posts and 
medical centres, 778 infants and welfare clinics. We have 
trained hundreds of doctors and nurses, thousands of native 
medical assistants. We have established 4,000 schools, which 
are attended by 200,000 pupils. We have established large 
stock stations and a great forestry industry. 

I could go on almost indefinitely. All this has been done 
in a few years since the war. The achievement has not been 
without cost. We are a very strange colonial Power, if I 
understand the sense in which that term is used. We have 
put many, many more millions into Papua and New Guinea 
than have ever come our, or ever will come out. Like the 
Netherlands, whose representative spoke last night about its 
side of New Guinea, we regard ourselves as having a duty 
to produce as soon as it is practicable an opportunity for 
complete self-determination for the people of Papua and New 
Guinea. We have established many local government councils 
in order to provide training in administration. We have set 
up a legislative council on which only the other day we sub- 
stantially increased the number of indigenous representatives. 

And yet Mr. Khrushchev includes us in his diatribe against 
“foreign administrators who despise and loot the local popu- 
lation.” I have said enough to show exactly what that amounts 
to. His further extravaganza about “the overseer's lash” and 
“the executioner’s axe” must relate to areas with which he 
is rather more intimately familiar than he is with Papua and 
New Guinea. 

I must say with complete clarity that we do not need to be 
lectured on such matters by a man who has no record whatever 
of having brought any colonial people into freedom and self- 
government. We indeed are proud to be in the great British 
tradition of the twentieth century—a tradition which has by 
sensible degrees and enlightened administration brought the 
blessings of self-government and a seat in the councils of the 
world to many former colonies. 

I turn now to another consideration. Why has this General 
Assembly become so significant a forum on this occasion? 
Why has it attracted the attendance of what I imagine must 
be the greatest number of Heads of State and Heads of Gov- 
ernment in its history? These are very interesting questions, 
and I should like to try to answer them. 

The dominating fact is that the peace of the world is under 
threat, and, as Mr. Nehru pointed out on Monday, peace is 
the paramount problem. We are not living in a time of peace. 
The cold war is intensifying. The hearts and minds of men 
and women are distressed. Most representatives have come 
here hoping that tensions might be reduced; that some ray 
of light might come through some opening door; that the 
new nations here represented for the first time—here because 
they have achieved an independent freedom and are, as I 
hope and believe, determined to maintain it—would make 
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a fresh contribution, not to recriminations but to achievemer*. 

Running through all these ideas is the widespread world 
feeling that the United Nations represents the great hope, that 
it is better to debate freely about grievances and occasions of 
difference than to make war about them. But what has hap- 
pened so far? A highly organized group, threateningly lead, 
has developed an attack in at least four directions. 

First, it has engaged in a colossal war of propaganda, singu- 
larly uninhibited by facts and marked by gross falsity of 
argument. The old slogans have been used ad nauseum. On 
Monday last, Mr. Khrushchev talked in a somewhat macabre 
fashion about corpses. But I point out that the whole of his 
heated propaganda about “imperialism,” of which his own 
country is no doubt itself the chief current practitioner, has 
been designed to put pressure on the newly free nations to 
move into the unfree communist orbit; to foment bitterness 
in their minds about the past; to disinter the corpses of old 
grievances and sorrows; to persuade our new colleagues, if 
he can, to forego the joy and hopes of their new and independ- 
ent nationhood. 

Second, he has engaged in an attack upon the Secretary 
General, the distinguished choice of the United Nations, a 
man with whose opinion anybody has a right to disagree, but 
whose ability and integrity are beyond challenge. He has the 
complete confidence of Australia. Mr. Khrushchev has, without 
a shred of evidence, called him, the Secretary General, the 
biased representative of Western capitalism—a thing I have 
never heard of before—and has asked for his replacement by 
a triumvirate of Secretaries General. In this triumvirate there 
will be what I will describe in the modern jargon as an 
“in-built” veto; a triumvirate whose work would be clearly 
doomed to frustration and fatuity, leading to the consequential 
collapse of the United Nations executive machinery. 

Since the result of his proposal could be no other than this, 
it must be presumed that he intends it. There is an old maxim 
of the English law that a man is presumed to intend the reason- 
able consequences of his acts. It is a trite saying, but it is 
worth thinking about. 

Third, Mr. Khrushchev has sought to convert the United 
Nations into the “Dis-United Nations” by dividing the nations 
—as ancient Gaul was, according to Julius Ceasar—into three 
parts, which he conveniently though perhaps not very accu- 
rately describes as the communist world, the free democratic 
world—or as he might prefer to call it so as not to step outside 
the slogan line: the capitalist world—and the neutral world. 

Neutralism is, of course, one of those rather rotund words 
which does not readily admit of definition. If, when we say 
that a nation is neutral, we mean that it will not under any 
circumstances take arms in any conflict which does not concern 
the protection of its own immediate boundaries, it seems to 
be a notion hard to reconcile with the Charter of the United 
Nations which contemplates under certain circumstances the 
use of combined force in terms of the Charter itself. 

Mr. Nehru, the distinguished leader of India, has not, I 
think, used the word “neutral” in this sense. 1 hope I accu- 
rately represent him. He and his Government maintain large 
defences in their own country, and they are active supporters 
of the Charter. What he has consistently made clear—to my 
mind, at any rate—is that he stands for non-alignment, in the 
sense that he will not engage in any special military or quasi- 
military alliance. 

My own country does not subscribe to this view, though 
it respects it, since we are party, for example, to the South-East 
Asian Treaty with the military associations which are either 
expressed or implied in it. But we do not quarrel with others 
about these matters. I would think it impossible to believe that 
some of the greatest leaders of so-called “neutral” countries 
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would regard themselves as being neutral in the great conflict 
of ideas. 

The real point that I want to emphasize is that you cannot 
make the United Nations effective by converting it into the 
“Dis-United Nations”; by converting all of us into pledged 
advocates of groups of conflicting or supposedly conflicting 
interests in this Assembly, in the Security Council, in the 
whole operation of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. Unity must be the aim. Common action for peace 
must be the procedure. 

Fourth, in short, Mr. Khrushchev has on this occasion, so 
far from working towards an easing of the cold war, for the 
very existence of which his country carries a grevious and 
major responsibility, set out to exacerbate the cold war by 
fomenting tension, by encouraging bitterness and by seeking 
to paralyze or confuse the minds of the free peoples. 

I speak for a small nation with a love of peace, without 
nuclear weapons, with a burning desire to develop itself, a 
task which consumes every ounce of energy it possesses; to 
raise its standards of living; with no aggression in its heart; 
utterly independent, though, of course, with strong historic and 
present ties with its sister nations of the Commonwealth. 

In Australia we are, so you may have gathered from what 
I have said, resolutely opposed to Communism. It will never 
prevail in an unconquered Australia. It runs counter to all our 
traditions, our instincts, and our hopes. But there is a distinc- 
tion to be made. Free democracies are not aggressive. No free 
nation or combination of free nations desires either to send 
political missionaries into the Soviet Union—a courtesy which, 
of course, we would be glad to have reciprocated—or to resort 
to the futile arbitrament of war. In this true sense, we stand 
for peaceful co-existence. We believe that communist coun- 
tries have as much right to their own system as we have to 
ours. It means that for other countries, emerging from colonial 
rule, we believe in self-determination, uninfluenced by threat 
or guile or purchase. 

It is an appropriate occasion on which to remind represen- 
tatives that Australia is situated in a part of the world in 
which the immediate threat of aggression comes from Com- 
munist China, a nation of vast resources of manpower, and 
with leaders deeply devoted to the Marxist principles. 

It is small wonder that such nations as Pakistan and the 
Philippines, Thailand, Great Britain, the United States, France/ 
New Zealand and Australia have banded themselves together 
for mutual assistance and to do their best to avoid a further 
exposure of the area to communist control. This treaty is 
palpably one of non-aggression. It deserves the careful thought 
of representatives, because it will recall to their minds the 
fact that communism is not expansionist in the West and 
South-West only. 

I used the well-known “peaceful coexistence.” Perhaps I 
should make it quite clear that we would welcome “peaceful 
coexistence” if the communists would only practice it. Nobody 
denies or regrets the great modern development of the re- 
sources of the communist Powers. The technological achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Union, for example, have excited our 
admiration. All that we ask is that we be left alone to enjoy 
our own forms of government and our own type of civilization. 

I was profoundly interested in what Mr. Nehru said about 
disarmament, and about the need for establishing contem- 
poraneously arrangements for disarmament and inspection. 
There are, however, two aspects of this matter, about which 
he and I have exchanged ideas before today, which are worth 
mentioning. 

The first is that the problem of disarmament itself cannot 
be divided into parts. As has already been said, disarmament 
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and inspection are inseparable. Again it is to me unthinkable 
that we should imagine that the risks of war would be 
diminished if the nations disarmed in the nuclear field but 
not in the field of what are, I believe, politely called “conven- 
tional arms.” For the fact is that it is only the possession of 
nuclear weapons, terrible though they are in their possibilities 
of destruction, horrible as it is to contemplate their further 
development, which deprives the communist Powers of instant 
and overwhelming military superiority in the relevant areas. 
Nuclear, thermo-nuclear and conventional arms must, there- 
fore, all be dealt with together. 

The second point I want to make on this great problem is 
that I cannot honestly accept the view that armaments are 
the major cause of world tension. 

That view seems to me a serious over-simplification. True, 
if any Power or combination of Powers has shown that it is 
aggressively-minded and seeks to extend its boundaries of 
control wider and wider, by force if necessary, then the 
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possession by that Power or group of Powers of vast arma- 
ments will be a cause of tension. But if the non-aggressive 
Powers are in the result driven into maintaining and develop- 
ing great defensive armaments, it is proper to say that their 
armaments are the results of tension and not its cause. 

In effect, what we need in the world, just as much as the 
vastly important disarmament talks, is a serious attempt by 
negotiation to encourage freedom and understanding, to re- 
move the causes of friction and to persuade nations that 
aggressive policies and proselytising political religions are the 
enemies of peace. 

There are many other matters which I could speak about. 
But time marches on, and I wish to avoid repetition. I therefore 
conclude by saying, for Australia, that we subscribe to the 
sound principle of foreign policy—that no nation should seek 
to interfere with the domestic affairs of another. This, indeed, 
is the “good neighbour” principle. If it could be accepted seri- 
ously and generally, the world would become a happy place. 


Disarmament And Raising 
Of Living Standards 


YOU CAN ARGUE AND TALK BACK TO AMERICANS WITHOUT BEING SLAPPED DOWN OR SHOT 
By FRANCISCO A. DELGADO, Philippine Representative at the United Nations 
Delivered at the fifteenth General Assembly of the United Nations, United Nations, New York, October 5, 1960 


SHOULD LIKE to begin this statement, Mr. President, 

by expressing the sincere feeling of gratification which 

the Philippine delegation and I personally share with 
others over your election to the presidency of this Assembly. 
We see in you a worthy embodiment of the sterling qualities 
of the Irish nation, whose fierce love of liberty the whole 
world has long held in deep respect and admiration. We hope 
that with you at the helm the ship of the United Nations will 
successfully weather the storms of angry debate that have 
developed here and avoid the shoals of dangerous conflict that 
lie across its path. May it eventually reach, under your steady 
hand, the haven of harmony and reconciliation. 

We also bid welcome to the representatives of the newly 
independent countries that have recently joined the growing 
family of the United Nations. Their presence here today is an 
eloquent tribute to the understanding and good will of the 
metropolitan Powers concerned as well as to the efforts of 
the United Nations to promote and defend the freedom of 
peoples everywhere. 

The presence among us of many of the world’s great leaders 
has given a new dimension to the deliberations of the General 
Assembly. Despite some discouraging evidence to the contrary, 
we remain hopeful that they will apply their personal prestige 
and broad experience of statesmanship to bring about a 
heightened sense of sobriety and responsibility in the delibera- 
tions of this developing parliament of man and federation of 
the world. 

We live in an age of revolutionary change in science and 
technology and in the social and economic life of nations. 
We live in a world which is seeking mightily to transcend 
itself. Such a situation, while productive of hope, is nevertheless 
fraught with grave dangers which we need to master quickly if 
we are to survive and realize our larger goals. 

My country shares the universal desire for a lasting peace 
and a more abundant life. Peace is supremely important to 
all of us because it can mean the difference between survival 
and annihilation. But it is particularly indispensable to the 


developing nations like mine, because there are so many things 
that await to be done. The economic and social impulse in our 
lands remains to be fulfilled. We want to educate our children, 
to stamp out ancient plagues, to till our lands that have lain 
fallow, to provide useful work for every able-bodied citizen, 
to produce more food, clothing and shelter for all our people. 

This is why the Philippines attaches great importance to the 
principles and objectives of the United Nations. We have 
pledged ourselves to the pursuit of peace—a peace of dignity, 
of friendship, of honor and of justice for all mankind. We 
shall always strive to help the United Nations achieve these 
goals. But while we are profoundly dedicated to peace, we 
categorically reject a peace of submission imposed by the 
powerful upon the weak. 

In the face of the perils of thermonuclear war, our first and 
foremost duty is to find quickly a practical way to prevent it. 
There is a role which the smaller nations can perform towards 
this end through the exercise of the power of moral persuasion. 
Those who in cynical disbelief prefer to speak of the “naked 
realities of power” would do well to study the record of the 
General Assembly. Lacking the physical power to impose its 
decisions, it has yet been able to fashion effective solutions by 
sheer moral strength to many a grave crisis in recent history. 
As we meet today, that strength has increased. We strongly 
hope that it will be used to the fullest in this Assembly in the 
same responsible manner as before. 

It is in this spirit that I should like to state the views of my 
delegation on some of the important questions before this 
Assembly. 

We are convened this year in an atmosphere of unprec- 
edented anxiety. If the situation permitted a jest, we would 
say that the Assembly appears suddenly to have lost its taste 
for moderate sentiments. No stronger words have been spoken 
nor more bitter feelings exposed for public inspection than 
during the past two weeks of debate in this body. We recog- 
nize that this has a certain therapeutic value and that its 
cleansing effect on the raw sources of our emotions should 
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then enable us to consider in a calmer frame of mind the 
grave problems which confront us. Even as we speak, we 
hear the familiar but urgent admonition to pause, to consider, 
to reflect. Our problems are far too grave to be obscured by 
issues of lesser moment. 

In our view, two main problems overshadow all others. The 
first is the question of disarmament, together with the related 
problem of utilizing the most advanced scientific techniques 
for peaceful purposes only. The second is the raising of living 
standards in the less-developed areas of the world. In the 
solution of the first problem lies our only hope for human 
survival; in the solution of the second, our only hope of surviv- 
ing as free men. 

Last spring we pinned our hopes for a relaxation of tension 
between the great Powers on the “Summit Conference” in 
Paris. While it would have been extravagant to expect agree- 
ment on complete and general disarmament, we nonetheless 
hoped that a beginning would be made toward that ultimate 
goal. Some positive progress toward disarmament by stages 
under adequate international control and inspection, a tacit 
understanding among the nuclear Power to suspend further 
tests, the consideration of proposals on the limitation of con- 
ventional armaments, the thorough discussion of the problem 
of protection against surprise attacks—all these were within 
the realm of the attainable at the “Summit.” The existing cold 
war could have been subjected to the warmer winds of con- 
ciliation, accommodation and compromise. 

Today, the evidence before our eyes offers scant comfort. 
The dialogue between East and West which was sharply 
broken in Paris has not been resumed. So long as this condi- 
tion obtains, the present atmosphere of crisis will persist. 
Meanwhile, as we mark time on the great issues of peace and 
survival, some unsuspected action arising from error or mis- 
calculation could plunge the whole world into sudden and total 
destruction. 

Clearly a start must be made somewhere. Time, normally 
a great healer, may in this instance serve merely to harden 
attitudes and positions. Therefore we shall support any unsel- 
fish initiative towards the re-establishment of contact between 
the great Powers principally involved, which could lead to the 
resumption of the interrupted negotiations on disarmament. 
In accordance with this view, my delegation will vote in favor 
of the draft resolution submitted by the delegations of India, 
Indonesia, Ghana, the United Arab Republic and Yugoslavia, 
together with such amendments as may be acceptable to the 
majority. 

We cannot stress too strongly the urgency of this problem. 
The dangers of the fierce competition in nuclear weapons are 
not merely potential; they are ever present and terrifyingly real. 
No one can say with accuracy the extent to which the world’s 
surface, the atmosphere, aid and waters have been polluted by 
deadly radiation arising from past nuclear tests. Nor can 
anyone surmise, without a shudder, the number of persons 
now living or still unborn who are doomed to be the innocent 
victims of our folly. 

We favor the reopening of disarmament discussions as soon 
as possible in the Ten-Nation Committee. If for any reason 
this is no longer practicable, then it might be wise to consider 
returning the discussions under direct United Nations auspices 
once more. But we would regard with considerable misgiving 
the creation of a committee larger than the Ten-Nation Com- 
mittee. A larger body, in our view, could be expected to exact 
its own penalties in the form of unwieldy and cumbersome 
procedures which would tend needlessly to protract debate and 
to delay rather than to promote agreement. 

For, after all, it is not the size or even the composition of 
the negotiating body which determines the viability of an 
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agreement on disarmament. The sole, indispensable condition 
for such an agreement, as Prime Minister Macmillan has said, 
is the elimination of fear and suspicion. This can be achieved 
only through the removal of the fear of surprise attack. This, in 
turn, is wholly dependent upon equality of sacrifice and equal- 
ity of security, subject at every stage to verification through a 
foolproof system of inspection and controls. 

The existence of military alliances and foreign bases is 
a symptom, not a cause, of the prevailing climate of mutual 
fear and suspicion which bedevils our world. The Philippines 
is a party to one of these alliances, as was mentioned by the 
Prime Minister of Australia, and there are American bases on 
our territory. We have agreed to these solely out of an over- 
riding concern for our national security and in the free exercise 
of our national sovereignty. 

A subject colony for nearly 400 years, invaded and con- 
quered twice within a period of fifty years, and threatened by 
Communist subversion and rebellion within a few years after 
independence, my country can hardly be said to have a pre- 
dilection for foreign troops and foreign bases on its territory. 

For any country, regardless of ideology, foreign bases con- 
stitute a constant source of embarrassment and irritation. To 
show how far this is true, I need only mention the fact that 
negotiations between my country and the United States to 
revise our military bases agreements have been going on for 
more than two years. We would be happy to be without these 
bases, but in the context of the situation in our part of the 
world and in the light of our experience of repeated invasions, 
we also know that we would not be secure without them. 
Therefore, we accept their existence as an unavoidable neces- 
sity. At the same time, we are determined to make certain 
that their operation does not infringe on our territorial in- 
tegrity and national sovereignty. 

Our long struggle against foreign domination was inspired, 
among others, by an ingrained antipathy towards foreign 
troops as such. For four centuries and more we had fought 
against too many of them—first Spanish, then American, then 
Japanese. Indeed, our great national leader, the late President 
Quezon, bespeaking the anxiety of our people, proposed in the 
years before the Second World War that an independent 
Philippine Republic enjoy a status of neutrality guaranteed 
by the great Powers. 

But the realities of the post-war world compelled us to 
renounce our traditional inclinations. We had to forego our 
natural distaste for foreign troops and foreign bases in the 
interest of our national security and the defence of our free- 
dom. Therefore, we wish to affirm with all possible earnestness 
that our membership in SEATO and the establishment of 
United States bases in my country are without any aggressive 
intent whatever but are motivated solely by the purpose of 
mutual defence. We recognize that we are a part of a deterrent 
force against the aggressive intentions of international Com- 
munism. We are fully aware of the penalties, nay the risks, 
which we incur by being a part of this deterrent force. And 
we are not unmindful of the advantages enjoyed by the un- 
committed countries whose representatives have spoken to us 
here of the superior virtues of neutralism. 


But we would ask them honestly to consider this thought: 
that it is precisely the existence of this deterrent capacity of 
the free world which keeps Communism in check and main- 
tains a certain balance of power in the world—and therefore 
a condition of peace, however precarious for the moment it 
may be. For it is only in this condition of a balance of power 
that the neutrals can perform their useful role of mediation, 
conciliation and compromise. If the free world were to break 
up its defensive alliances and dismantle its defensive bases 
in advance of a working agreement on disarmament, the flood- 
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gates would be opened and Communism would overwhelm the 
world, including the neutrals themselves. : 

When the communists stop rattling their atomic rockets 
and missiles, and we are no longer menaced by Communist 
subversion and attack, there will no longer be any need for 
defensive military alliances and foreign bases in the Philippines 
and they shall be completely dismantled and abolished. 

The point is that we cannot all be neutrals; some of us have 
to perform the unpleasant and even dangerous duty of helping 
to keep the scales of power in equilibrium. While the scales 
remain in balance, the neutrals have the opportunity to play 
their role as peacemakers. The moment those scales are badly 
tilted.»one way or the other, the neutrals are not only out of 
business, but war then becomes inevitable. 

I quote from the speech of Chairman Khrushchev on 3 
October: 

“The real situation in the present-day world is such 
that the strength of the two most powerful States—the 
Soviet Union and the United States—is at least equal, 
while if the other socialist countries and formerly colo- 
nial countries are borne in mind it becomes clear that 
not only law and justice but force as well is on the side 
of the peace-loving states.” (A/PV.882, page 12) 


This is the balance of power of which I have been speaking, 
and in the judgment of Mr. Khrushchev it is already tilted in 
favor of his side. In the words of anger and menace which we 
have heard him speak here have been inspired by his assess- 
ment of the present situation, what words and actions are we 
to expect from him and his allies when they do have an 
undisputed preponderance of power in the world? 

Therefore, as the representative of a country that is openly 
committed to the side of the free world, we would like to say 
to our uncommitted friends: we have chosen a policy of 
commitment according to our best lights and by the same 
right of self-preservation that you claim for yourselves, which 
we fully respect. We pray that you may succeed in your efforts 
to reduce tensions and to remove the danger of war. But so 
long as such danger exists, we deem it our duty to help keep 
the world in balance in the perilous present, just as you deem 
it your duty to help fashion a long-range program for a just 
and enduring peace which will be acceptable to all. 

The second most vital problem of our time is the urgent 
need to raise living standards in the less developed areas of the 
world. 

The world economic situation continues to present the 
picture of a worsening inbalance between those who have and 
those who have not. Roughly two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion live in the so-called under-developed or less developed 
areas. They share among themselves just one-sixth of the 
world’s total income. In contrast, one-sixth of the world’s popu- 
lation which inhabits the industrialized and highly developed 
countries earn two-thirds of the world’s total income. 

It is to the bridging of the gap between the less developed 
and the highly developed areas that the United Nations must 
harness its efforts and resources. Whereas in the past the 
resources of the under-developed areas were mere objects of 
exploitation by the colonial and industrial Powers, today we 
have the opportunity through sustained, co-operative effort 
to develop such resources for the benefit, in the first instance, 
of the native inhabitants themselves, and of the rest of the 
world as a whole. 

That the rich countries should assist the poor involves not 
a matter of charity, but a principle of self-interest, of justice 
and of peace. It is in the self-interest of the rich, industrial 
Powers to help the less developed countries because their own 
economies cannot long survive in isolation amidst the back- 

ward, improverished and unproductive economies of their 
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neighbours. And it is simple justice that the colonial Powers, 
which for centuries have appropriated the wealth of the subject 
countries, should restore to the latter a portion of the resources 
that were extracted from them. Finally, it is truer today than 
ever before that the world cannot exist half slave to hunger 
and half free from want. 

It is in this spirit that we welcome the powerful support 
which President Eisenhower has given to the principle of 
multilateral economic assistance to the less developed countries 
on a more substantial scale than has heretofore been possible 
through the United Nations. For it is a fact that for most 
recipient countries the existing program of technical assist- 
ance touch merely the surface of their present need; what they 
require are development funds for projects whose value and 
feasibility are no longer in doubt. The carrying out of the 
American proposal would be a virtual revolution in the field of 
economic and financial assistance, and it is fortunate that it 
has been advanced by the country which has most generously 
contributed to the existing programs of economic assistance. 

I turn now to the question of the Congo. My delegation 
voted for the resolution on this question which was adopted 
by the emergency special session. We continue to support 
the right of the Congolese people to work out their destiny in 
peace and liberty. This right is, and must be, essentially their 
own. Furthermore, this is merely the corollary of a larger 
principle—namely, that the liberated peoples of Africa should 
be allowed to develop their own democratic institutions and 
to fashion their own future in a manner best suited to their 
traditions and their needs. . 

There, in the bustling continent of Africa, the United 
Nations faces a great challenge and a great opportunity. The 
challenge is one of assisting the peaceful growth and develop- 
ment of not one, not two, but more than a dozen countries 
emerging eagerly into freedom with its attendant responsibili- 
ties. The opportunity is one of proving that Africa can be 
insulated against the clash of embattled ideologies and pre- 
vented from becoming one more arena of the cold war. 

My Government views the United Nations efforts in this 
direction with gratification. It sees also in the resolution on 
the Congo problem the main outlines of a policy which may 
be applicable to comparable situations elsewhere that may 
arise in the furure. In the face of.an extremely complex and 
difficult situation, the United Nations forces have been able 
to restore order to a degree which we hope will soon permit 
the Congolese people themselves to resolve the personal rival- 
ries and constitutional problems that have so bitterly divided 
them. Once again, we pay tribute to the scrupulous impartial- 
ity with which the Secretary General has directed the United 
Nations activities in the Congo, We hope that he will derive 
increased strength and courage from the powerful endorsement 
which he has received from the delegations of those countries 
that have no selfish interests to serve in that unhappy country. 

The crisis in the Congo is still far from being solved, how- 
ever, and the peoples of Africa look to the United Nations 
for a just and rapid solution. We sustain the view contained 
in the resolution adopted by the special emergency session to 
the effect that aid to the Congo should be channelled only 
through the United Nations. In the same degree that we are 
resolved to see the last vestiges of Western colonial imperial- 
ism eradicated from the Congo, we must make certain that the 
infiltration there of Communist imperialism, whether open or 
disguised, shall not be permitted. The Congo belongs to the 
Congolese, and now that they are free, we must help them to 
resist the onslaughts of a more ruthless form of imperialism 
than that from which they have just been liberated. 

As regards the problem of Algeria, we must express regret 
that the hopeful initiative which President de Gaulle took 
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FRANCISCO A DELGADO 


early this year, when he publicly affirmed his Government's 
policy of an “Algerian Algeria” through the application of 
the principle of self-determination, has so far produced no 
hopeful results. The tragedy of Algeria has so long agitated 
our hearts and minds that we must press unceasingly for an 
end to that bloody conflict. The conscience of the French 
nation itself is being torn cruelly in the face of this six-year-old 
war whose end is not yet in sight. We must continue to urge 
a peaceful solution to this problem which will fulfil the just 
aspirations of the Algerian people to freedom and be worthy 
of the great nation that gave to the world the. Declaration of 
the Rights of Man and that only this year, in an unparalleled 
act of renunciation, recognized the independence of thirteen 
new States in Africa. 

No session of the General Assembly has heard more sus- 
tained and more vigorous denunciations of Western colonial 
imperialism than the present one. It is natural that this should 
be so, for this year, with the recognition of the independence 
of seventeen countries, we are hearing the death rattle of that 
imperialism. It is also right and proper that we should heed 
the warning voiced, among others, by President Sukarno that 
we cannot trust this imperialism to die quietly without a 
further struggle. 

All the countries that have been freed from the colonial 
yoke will need constantly to seek out and destroy within their 
territories the last remnants of colonial imperialism. They will 
need to be ever on the alert against the reintroduction of 
colonial influence and domination through economic devices 
which are calculated to render ineffectual and meaningless the 
grant of their political independence. And they will need to 
develop a sense of their own national dignity which will make 
impossible the continuance of policies based on race prejudice 
and discrimination, for the pursuit of policies of economic 
domination and the persistence of practices of racial discrimina- 
tion are the twin evils against which the peoples of the newly 
independent countries must exercise unrelenting vigilance. 

Having said this, we would be naive indeed to believe that 
the worries of the newly independent countries are over. Since 
subject peoples are familiar with the ways of their former 
masters, they are well able to recognize the latter's every 
stratagem to recover the privileges they have renounced. They 
are therefore prepared to take the necessary steps to combat 
the devious intentions of their former masters. On the other 
hand, they are comparative strangers to the more insidious 
methods by which international communism seeks to subvert 
their liberties and their institutions. The danger exists, there- 
fore, that they will not be as well prepared to overcome the 
dangers posed by the new imperialism as they undoubtedly are 
to combat the menace of the old. 

Of these twin dangers we in the Philippines are entitled to 
speak, for we have known them both. And we can only regret 
that there has been a tendency to speak here of communist 
imperialism in muted tones as if it were indiscreet to suggest 
that, by denouncing the evils of Western colonial imperialism 
in season and out of season, the communists are merely playing 
the cunning game of the wolf in sheep's clothing. 

We hold no brief for Western colonial imperialism. We 
were a Spanish colony for nearly four hundred years, and we 
fared no worse and no better than the other twenty-odd colo- 
nies of Spain during the heyday of its imperial glory. Yet, when 
we consider the history of those four hundred years during 
which our people rose in rebellion every two or three years, 
we can yet candidly admit that amid the long litany of evils 
which colonialism wrought in our country there has remained 
a residue of good. Upon the basic oriental elements of our 
native culture, Spain grafted the values of that Latin civiliza- 
tion of which it was the principal bearer to the New World 
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and which now serves as a precious link between us and the 
twenty republics of that continent. 

Above all, it was Spain that gave the peoples of our seven 
thousand islands, speaking a multitude of languages, a sense 
of national identity. Filipino nationality was thus forged in the 
very fire of the fervid colonizing spirit of the Spanish conguista- 
dores, and, when that fire began to die down at last, it was the 
turn of Filipino nationalism to arise full-blown and victorious. 

The story of the American rule in the Philippines is well 
known to all. The Prime Minister of Cuba referred to it in 
his statement before this Assembly. Indeed, it is true that there 
are significant resemblances between the history of Cuba and 
that of the Philippines in their relations, first, with Spain and, 
later, with the United States. But, without denying the expan- 
sionist impulse that brought America to Cuba and the Philip- 
pines at the turn of the century, we Filipinos are more readily 
able to view our experience in sober and balanced perspective. 

The Americans came to the Philippines in 1898 in the 
course of the Spanish-American War. At the time of their 
arrival, we were on the point of winning our revolutionary 
struggle against Spain. Our troops were knocking at the very 
gates of Manila. The Americans offered to assist us and we 
accepted them as allies. Later, however, they decided to occupy 
our country on the ground that we needed to learn how to 
govern ourselves. We fought them bitterly for four years, 
because we believed that we were well able to govern ourselves, 
having already established a revolutionary government of our 
own under a Constitution every bit as modern and liberal as 
the American Constitution itself. In the end, we bowed to 
superior force and we laid down our arms. In 1916, the 
American Congress passed a law promising to grant independ- 
ence to the Philippines as soon as a stable government would 
be established. In response to the unremitting clamor of our 
people for independence, the American Congress passed an- 
other law in 1934 definitely committing the United States to 
grant our independence after a transition period of ten years 
following the establishment of a fully autonomous Common- 
wealth. On 4 July 1946, shortly after the end of the war in 
the Pacific, the promise was fulfilled to the letter, and the 
Philippines became independent. By this unprecedented act, 
the United States set in motion a peaceful procedure for the 
grant of independence to subject peoples that other colonial 
Powers were later obliged to follow. 

Was American colonial rule more virtuous than most? 
That may be a matter of opinion, but the fact of the matter 
is that the United States, during the forty years of its domina- 
tion of the Philippines, did initiate a number of unorthodox 
policies for colonialism. They helped us to establish a public 
school system so that, by the end of the American regime, the 
Philippines had one of the highest literacy rates of any country 
in Asia. They set up a program for the advanced education 
of hundreds of Filipino students in American universities—a 
policy which anticipated by fifty years the present Fulbright 
program of exchange of students. They constructed hospitals 
and stamped out epidemic diseases. They built roads and 
bridges and developed agriculture and industry. They per- 
mitted our people the full enjoyment of civil liberties. They 
developed and strengthened our democratic institutions. By 
introducing the English common law to our country, they 
enabled us to fashion a legal system which is unique in its 
judicious blending of the best in Roman civil law with the 
best in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 

Of course, the motive of economic gain was not lacking. 
American investment capital came to set up essential public 
utilities and help us develop our natural resources. But the 
truth is that American investments never reached our country 
in amounts sufficient for our needs and requirements. Since 
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independence, we have been unable to attract American capital 
to come in sufficient amounts despite special inducements of 
various kinds. Fortunately, Filipino capital has begun to fill the 
vacuum and, as the process continues, our own citizens are 
gaining control of an ever increasing portion of the national 
economy. This process is being encouraged by a surging spirit 
of economic nationalism which has taken hold of our people 
as they realize that their political independence will mean 
nothing unless it is buttressed by economic freedom and self- 
sufficiency. This is the new spirit of nationalism which today 
animates the administration of President Garcia. 

We are confident that our relations with the United States, 
now that we are independent, will continue to be inspired by 
a spirit of mutual respect and consideration. The Americans 
are no saints, but this you can say of them: as “imperialists” 
they proved to be more inept than their rivals in the game; 
they allowed us too many liberties; and now that we are inde- 
pendent, they know better than to disregard our opinions or 
to ignore our rights. Here is one little interesting detail: You 
can discuss, argue and talk back to the Americans, as we have 
discussed, argued and talked back to them during all the years 
of our subjection, and since then—without being slapped down 
or getting shot at dawn. One wonders, sometimes, what would 
happen to a Latvian or an Estonian or a Lithuanian who talked 
back to Mr. Khrushchev. We know, of course, what happened 
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to the Hungarians who did just that. 

I would like to address my concluding words to our dis- 
tinguished Secretary General, Mr. Hammarskjold. Sir, last 
Monday, we heard with deep emotion your courageous state- 
ment to the General Assembly. We are grateful to you for your 
pledge of unflinching fidelity to the ideals of the United 
Nations and for your assurance of unbending loyalty to our 
Organization as a whole, but more especially to the small coun- 
tries that are gathered here. We acknowledge your pledge and 
return it to you with equal earnestness and fervor. We have 
implicit faith in your good judgment, in your spirit of fair- 
ness and impartiality. As one of the great world statesmen of 
our time, you incarnate in your person our hopes for a better 
world and for a United Nations to which the little peoples of 
the world can repair for their security and salvation. We 
need you. 

For you there are many trying days ahead. For your antago- 
nists are among the most powerful ones in the world, and they 
have promised relentless pursuit. But today, as never before, it 
is mightily important that the power of righteousness should 
not resign the battle in the face of outrageous wrong. We 
humbly beseech you, sir, to stand with us till the end so that 
together we shall give the lie to the ancient dogma of the 
despots and rotalitarians that might is right. 


United Nations Not Established Upon 


“Principle Of 


Universality” 


CHARTER LAYS DOWN CRITERIA FOR ADMITTANCE 
By AMBASSADOR JAMES J. WADSWORTH, United States Representative to the United Nations 
Delivered in Plenary Session, General Assembly, United Nations, New York, October 8, 1960 


R. PRESIDENT, after listening to the speakers of the 
past several sessions which have been devoted to this 
subject, I have felt obliged to ask to exercise once 

more my right of reply in order to clear up certain misunder- 
standings and misconceptions. I am truly sorry to inflict on 
the members of this honorable body any more oratory on this 
subject, but I am constrained to do so by what I have heard 
from many of the previous speakers. 

The problem of Communist China did not originate with 
this organization or with the United States. It was the high 
command in Peiping, the rulers of Communist China, who 
launched the attack against the United Nations in Korea. Since 
that day, almost exactly ten years ago, the Chinese Communists 
have preached and practiced the doctrine that force must be 
used to perpetuate and expand their system beyond its present 
territory. They continue to press outward from their borders, 
apparently not caring how much they endanger peace. 

Now, in my remarks on October 1st, I summarized the past 
and present record of the Chinese Communist regime to show 
its aggressive and warlike behavior. I need only recall for pur- 
poses of today’s remarks the undisputed fact that as a result of 
its aggression in Korea, where over one million of its troops 
were thrown into battle against the United Nations, Commu- 
nist China was condemned by a vote of the General Assembly 
—a vote which, of course, has never been rescinded—And to 
this day the reunification of Korea by free elections under the 
auspices of the United Nations is being refused. 

The Chinese Communists have even said—at the very 
moment that we here are trying to find ways of eliminating 
atomic weapons—that they have nothing to fear from—in fact 


they would welcome atomic warfare.—This is a fantastic and 
monstrous statement. 

Last Thursday, October 6th, the leader of the Polish Delega- 
tion seemed to doubt the information I had given on this point 
and intimated that he would like to know my sources. I am 
glad to oblige him. First, I quoted the amazing Chinese Com- 
munist view that a thermonuclear war would lead to, and I 
quote, “a truly beautiful future,” end of quote, for the survi- 
vors. That statement appears in an article entitled “Long Live 
Leninism!” in the April 15, 1960 issue of the Peiping maga- 
zine Red Flag, the official journal of the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party; one could scarcely find a higher 
body to which to refer. 

Second, I referred to reports that the Chinese Communists 
were prepared to sacrifice half their population in a thermonu- 
clear war, in the belief that the remaining three hundred mil- 
lion would then proceed to communize whatever was left of 
the world. Now there are a number of sources of this report. 
Here is what was said: 

“It is also interesting to note that the Chinese leaders 
attacked us on account of our foreign policy, a policy of 
coexistence among states and peoples with different state 
systems ... 

“Comrades, that is precisely the trouble. They do not 
like our peaceful policy—the policy of peace, the policy of 
coexistence. But war cannot solve the various difficulties 
encountered in building socialism, even if a country has 
600 million inhabitants—a fact which some of its people 
are fond of stressing, saying that in any possible war, in 
a conflict of that kind, there would still be 300 million 
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left: that is to say, 300 million would get killed and 300 
million would be left behind, but there would be no ene 
left except them.” 

This quotation is from a speech by Marshal Tito of Yugo- 
slavia on June 15, 1958. That is the account of the Chinese 
Communist idea as given by Marshal Tito. I hope that this 
reference would answer Mr. Gomuika’s question. 

The truth about the Chinese Communists is clear. No amount 
of distortion, hoping, or wishful thinking is going to alter it. 
Their record in international affairs is a long chronicle of vio- 
lent aggression. They have an addiction to force as a rooted 
principle and a fanatical hostility toward those whom they 
cannot control. And these characteristics are, I submit, repug- 
nant to the United Nations and decisively disqualify them to 
sit in this organization. 

Now, Mr. President, a number of speakers have cited the 
so-called “principle of universality” as if it were an accepted 
legal principle which should lead the United Nations General 
Assembly to consider the change which has been suggested 
here. But this idea of “universality” is not supported by the 
Charter. I ask the members to re-read Article 4. This does not 
provide that membership in the United Nations is open to all 
states, regardless of their qualifications. On the contrary, it lays 
down the requirements that members shall be peace-loving, 
shall accept the obligations of the Charter, and shall, in the 
judgment of the organization, be able and willing—let me 
stress that last word—willing to carry out these obligations. So 
that those who advocate admitting this regime on the basis of 
universality apparently ignore the fact that the Charter lays 
down certain criteria for judging states which seek admission. 
And the rules of procedure of the General Assembly repeat 
these criteria, specifically requiring the Assembly to consider 
whether an applicant is a peace-loving state. By this criterion 
Communist China utterly fails to qualify. How different is this 
regime from those of the new members which we have ad- 
mitted this year! 

We have heard some speakers who apparently would like 
the United Nations to say to the people in Peiping: “You don’t 
qualify, but because you are so big we will ignore the criteria 
and let you in.” I suggest that such an approach is bad law, 
bad sense, and bad for the organization. 

Then other speakers seem to want us to say: “Your behavior 
is bad and for that you don’t qualify, but we will let you in 
and perhaps we can reform you.” Not only does the Charter 
give no ground for this view—experience gives still less. In 
fact, it is clear that the Chinese Communists would consider 
their being seated in the United Nations as a complete vindi- 
cation of their belligerent policies. And they, as well as a large 
proportion of the world, would consider that they had shot their 
way into their seats in this hall. 

Now there are some who allege that the Chinese Communist 
regime represents the will and aspirations of the people of 
China. I have dealt with this briefly before but here is another 
point to consider. Do these who allege this—do these men for- 
get that when the soldiers of the so-called “Chinese People’s 
Volunteers” who had surrendered to United Nations forces in 
Korea were offered a chance to return to their homeland, de- 
spite all the blandishments and, yes, all the threats hurled at 
them by Communist agitators, a huge majority of them— 
16,000 men—refused to go home, even though a great many 
of them realized that they might be doing a serious disservice 
to their families who were still at home by such a refusal. Now 
that the Peiping regime controls the people of the mainland 
no one will deny—it is regrettable but true. But they cannot be 
said to represent them. 

The head of the Soviet delegation cited the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between Communist China and a number 
of United Nations member states. Leaving aside the Soviet bloc 
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members, I think we ought to realize that only one-quarter of 
the non-communist membership of the United Nations has 
relations with Peiping. To my mind, this is not a very large 
figure to boast about, considering the other claims which are 
made for this regime. 

Again Mr. Khrushchev, and also some of his colleagues, made 
much of supposed attempt by the United States to push through 
a “two-China” concept. There is no such attempt and there 
never was. This is one of the very few topics on which there 
is complete agreement between the government of the Republic 
of China and the Chinese Communist regime; and since both 
have maintained emphatic opposition to this concept, Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s charge is, on the face of it, absurd. 

Mr. President, the issue is not “two Chinas” or “one China.” 
It is the behavior of the China which seeks admission now in 
place of the China which has been sitting here so honorably 
since the inception of this organization. It is the history of this 
regime who alone among the world’s divided countries—China, 
Korea, Vietnam and Germany—claim the right to reunify 
their country by war. And now apparently Mr. Khrushchev 
endorses their claiming this right, even though he has said that 
any one thinking of another war must be maniacs and madmen. 
This is what he said last Saturday: 

“I consider this to be a most legitimate right for the 
Chinese People’s Republic. We have supported these en- 
deavors in the past on the part of the Chinese People’s 
Republic, we are supporting them now, and we shall con- 
tinue to support them.” The use of force—those last four 
words parenthetically, but to continue with the quote, “I 
should also like to point out that the Chinese Government 
is demonstrating considerable restraint.” 

I may say, Mr. President and honorable members, that the 
degree of “restraint” was clearly shown by the 170,000 shells 
of Soviet manufacture which the Communists fired into the 
islands in question during the recent visit of President Eisen- 
hower. 

Now I would like to turn, Mr. President, to a few other 
points which have been raised in the discussion. 

In the first place the General Committee has been criticized 
for something which in fact it never did. The representative of 
India on October 3 said that the General Committee in its 
report is usurping the Assembly's power of discussion. Now, 
this is simply not so. We here right now and for a number of 
days have been debating and discussing this question. Para- 
graph 10 of the General Committee’s report clearly states that 
the Committee's action is a recommendation to this Assembly 
to adopt a resolution contained in paragraph 10 of the report, 
merely a recommendation. And the General Assembly, not the 
General Committee, must make the decision on this question. 
The Committee has not taken over this task or even attemped 
to do so. 

During this debate Mr. Menon also made reference to my 
description of the manner in which the Chinese Communists 
had come to power and have maintained themselves in power. 
My words which he actually quoted were, and I requote, “The 
Peiping regime was imposed by military force, and in ten 
years,” and so forth. That is from Mr. Menon’s speech and that 
is all that he quoted. He then remarked that that was equally 
true of the United States, whose government was imposed by 
force in the American War of Independence, and that he there- 
fore hoped that no American schoolboy would read my speech. 
I am frankly surprised at this statement, coming from the repre- 
sentative of a friendly country. 

The whole world knows, Mr. President, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States was not imposed by force upon the 
American people. It was demanded by the people and created 
by the freely elected representatives of the people who had 
learned the rights of free men from their English forbears and 
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from their other forbears, many of whom came from other 
countries. The people and the Government of the new Ameri- 
can nation fought together for those rights. Mr. Menon may 
wish to rewrite history, but he would be well advised to study 
American history a bit more extensively. At the same time we 
hope, and I hope, that every American schoolboy will study 
both his words and mine. 

That much applies to the few words of my statement which 
were quoted. Bur still less does his comparison between Com- 
munist China and the United States apply to the part which 
was not quoted and which I must quote again at this point. 
Here is what I actually said, the total quote: 

“The Peiping regime was imposed by military force, 
and in ten years it has carried out political purges which 
have brought death to some eighteen million Chinese peo- 
ple; and it has imposed the commune system, which is 
slave labor in all but name, upon 120 million families. 
Surely no government which represents its people has to 
resort to wholesale murder and mass slavery to keep itself 
in power.” 

This is the reality of what has happened in Communist 
China, and we should not play the ostrich, even though hiding 
our eyes may be more convenient and certainly more pleasant. 

Before I conclude, let me deal with one additional point of 
importance. 

A number of speakers have expressed an apprehension that 
progress on disarmament cannot be achieved unless the Chinese 
Communists sit at the table as members of the United Nations. 

Now, Mr. President, let us face some inescapable facts here. 
Disarmament can only be accomplished if those engaged in 
negotiations on this matter accept the fundamental premise 
that war is wrong, and that they must therefore under suitable 
balances and controls dispense with the weapons of war. All the 
current participants in negotiations on disarmament have de- 
clared their acceptance of this premise. Even under those con- 
ditions the task of overcoming the fear and prejudice which 
besets this problem are discouragingly great. 

I ask you: Could we expect to ease those tasks by adding to 
the negotiators at this stage a regime which steadfastly pro- 
claims and acts on the belief that war is inevitable and desir- 
able—meaning of course that weapons are therefore inevitable 

and desirable? Let us first seek an agreement among those who 
believe to the contrary that war can and should be eliminated 
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as an instrument of national policy. All nations, of course, must 
be included when disarmament and verifications arrangements 
become worldwide. But the first task is to make a beginning, a 
beginning which is so long overdue. To those of you who 
sincerely want disarmament—and I think that embraces vir- 
tually every person in the room—I ask you to reflect for a 
moment on the atmosphere we would face here in the General 
Assembly today if the Chinese Communists were in fact seated. 
Picture them in this hall today preaching the gospel of hatred, 
the gospel of violence. Would the work of this great organ- 
ization for peace be advanced? 

Had this regime taken part in the decisions on the Congo, 
there can be no doubt that it would have added all of its 
weight to the forces trying to tear down the United Nations 
operation in the Congo, both here in New York and in the 
field. They would have wished to subject the people of the 
Congo to a communist imperialism at a time when the efforts 
of the United Nations should, must, and are being directed 
toward upholding the independence of the Congo and keeping 
all elements of the cold war out of that country. 

Mr. President, in this critical hour of the history of the 
United Nations the United States remains convinced that the 
best course for the Assembly is to confirm the recommendation 
of the General Committee that this question not be considered 
further this year. 

For this reason we fully support the resolution which is 
contained in paragraph 10 of the report of the General Com- 
mittee and which was recommended by that body. 

It of course follows that the United States is opposed to any 
attempt by amendment or sub-amendment to reverse the sense 
of the General Committee’s recommendation. 

The sub-amendment proposed by Guinea in Document 
A/L/315/Rev.1 is of course designed to reverse the General 
Committee's recommendation. The adoption of the Guinean 
amendment would mean a recommendation that the General 
Assembly should inscribe this item. The United States will 
therefore vote against it. 

The same may be said for the amendment submitted by the 
representative of Nepal in Document A/L/314. The United 
States will vote against both parts of this amendment. 

Mr. President, I strongly hope that the Assembly, as in past 
years, will uphold the recommendation of its General Com- 
mittee. 


Developing A Civilized Life 


SACRIFICES AND DIFFICULTIES FOLLOW LIBERATION 
By ALVAREZ PLATA, Delegate of Bolivia to the United Nations 
Delivered at the fifteenth General Assembly of the United Nations, United Nations, New York, October 5, 1960 


R. PRESIDENT, the Bolivian delegation wishes to 

add its voice to those that have already congratulated 

you. It considers that your election is merely the 
recognition of your very valuable and important services to 
the international community. The problems that will require 
attention at this session are difficult and varied and all of them 
have a bearing on the future of humanity, such as the ques- 
tions of disarmament and peace, human rights, and the elimi- 
nation of discrimination. However, without ignoring or over- 
looking the universal nature of the important problems that we 
will consider at this session, there are some which are of spe- 
cific importance to many of the States represented here and 
the solution of which should come not from the theoretical 
discussions but should become satisfactory solutions in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Charter, which deals with the 


many fields of the needs of the under-developed countries. 
Under-development is the main problem besetting the coun- 
tries of Latin America, as it is of the countries of Asia, Africa 
and Oceania. To develop a civilized life is what the people 
that are carrying out a political and economical movement in 
countries most desire. Processes of evolution of this nature, 
which shake and upset ancient structures because of the high 
human significance they have, must be explained to the inter- 
national community very clearly. The transformations cannot 
be overlooked or contained. They are legitimate explosions, 
because they tackle and attack injustice on the social level. 
The delegation of Bolivia enthusiastically supports the pur- 
poses and the efforts shown by the United Nations by means 
of the programmes of technical assistance and economic as- 
sistance, too. But, at the present height of the life of our 
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Organization, we are also forced to add our voice to those 
that have been raised here on the question of the limitations 
on the funds and resources at the disposal of the Assembly and 
the parsimonious way in which they are meted out, which 
makes it difficult to achieve the ends sought. Perhaps the time 
has come to undertake a readjustment of the policy of inter- 
national co-operation in order to integrate it and make it 
more dynamic and more in keeping with the realities of the 
growing countries whose rhythm of need is greater than the 
rhythm of co-operation given them. 

Until new plans will assist us in expanding and exploiting 
the wealth of the under-developed countries, we believe that 
the economic and political trouble will become chronic, with 
its schools of anarchy encouraging subversion. We cannot 
await the capitalless development of countries. That is why the 
plans of the United States Government and Pan-American 
Operation proposed by President Kubitschek of Brazil am- 
bitiously tackle these problems and seek to settle them. 

We feel that the time has now come to put into practice a 
recommendation approved at the Seventh Consultative Meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers of America, contained in the resolu- 
tion presented by the Bolivian delegation, which would set up 
a protective system of Latin American economies against the 
constant fluctuations of the prices of raw materials on the 
world market and the growth of the price of manufactured 
goods imported by the under-developed countries. We feel 
that, until an objective solution has been found to this prob- 
lem, which is of basic nature for all our peoples, no advance 
or progress will have been achieved in the search for solutions 
which will settle the inequality that exists in this problem in 
the world. 

We have to bear in mind the fact that the level of Latin 
American development is different from that in other parts of 
the world and, while some countries have achieved a modicum 
of progress, others, hampered by structural defects in their 
geo-economy, do not even observe the degree of under-devel- 
opment that is suffered in other more backward nations in 
other parts of the world. That is why, at the Bogota conference, 
it was decided to set an index of priorities for the countries 
that are in emergency positions and positions of dire need, 
and other countries, among them the Bolivians, who are closed 
in without any outlet to the sea. 

The development of Latin American countries is a very 
ancient problem which as yet has not been tackled in the last 
19 years in a satisfactory fashion. President Franklin Roose- 
velt suggested solutions which were postponed because of the 
Second World War, and in all the under-developed areas of 
the world the one that was closest to entering a region of in- 
dustrialization was Latin America. 

The Economic Commission for Latin America has studied 
the vulnerability of Latin American exports, the reduction of 
its markets at times when the continent is suffering the greatest 
population explosion of the world. My delegation believes that 
within the system of Latin American affairs we must find 
solutions that are in keeping with the dimensions of the great 
problems within which our economic life is developing. 

For the reasons above mentioned and bearing in mind the 
spirit of the Charter of the United Nations, the delegation of 
Bolivia trusts and hopes that the Organization of American 
States will act in a permanent and positive way to tackle these 
problems of humanity and not await periodic crises to call it 
for attention on the part of that organization. 

Perhaps the experience of my country in the last Interna- 
tional Conference on Tin can be judged. This tin conference 
was held within the framework of the United Nations. We are 
almost isolated in this Organization from the subject matter 
that we are discussing because we are the only great producers 
of tin in Latin America, and the delegation of Bolivia was un- 
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able to have its requests listened to in seeking remunerative 
prices and bearing in mind the needs of the producing coun- 
tries. In expressing our appreciation to the delegation of 
Mexico at that conference, because of the constant support it 
gave to the views expressed by my delegation, we nevertheless 
wish to state that our feeling is that a joint and consolidated 
action on the part of the members of the Organization of 
American States is imperative and, in general, of all the under- 
developed countries with similar problems, when it is a ques- 
tion of defending the prices of raw materials that are for ex- 
port, even in the cases when these are not the countries directly 
concerned since they are not the producers. 

Bolivia, as is the case in many other countries of the con- 
tinent, welcomed the decision of the United States Govern- 
ment, expressed to the conference at Bogota, to set up a new 
period of assistance, that this country will supply to the other 
members of the regional organization. Once the initial amount 
is made known, the Latin American countries felt that it was 
only the beginning of effective co-operation and that in the 
future, further operations will systematically settle the struc- 
tural problems of the economic development of the region. 

Eight years ago the delegation of my country appeared be- 
fore the General Assembly at a time when dramatic events 
and changes were being effected in the economic, social and 
political structure of Bolivia as a result of the revolution that 
broke out in 1952. My delegation was called upon at that 
time, for the first time, to explain the reasons, the background 
and the scope of that national revolution; it was a time when 
such reforms were looked at with fear and misunderstanding. 
The Bolivian revolution which was born and carried out in 
accordance with the needs of the nation at no time was sup- 
ported by any factor outside the country. It was truly Bolivian 
in every sense of the word and it was thus free of all influence 
except the influence of the need and welfare of the inhabitants 
and of the country. We can now state to this Assembly with 
pride that all the purposes which gave birth to our revolution 
have become facts and the programmes are in full develop- 
ment. 

Eight years of revolutionary regimen have passed; three 
stages of constitutional government have followed one another 
too and we can with pride today state that our revolutionary 
nationalism is a process of evolution which is achieving ma- 
turity; it is based upon a full collective knowledge of the need 
for social security, and solidarity of work that respects creeds 
and different races; and it also respects private and public in- 
itiative when they are not in conflict with the national interest. 
It is a new conciliatory and Christian humanism. The indi- 
vidual and the State do not destroy one another but become 
integrated and live together in harmony. 

The revolutionary nationalism is the obvious complement- 
ing of the different parts of the community; it is an agreement 
of classes; it is an equality of opportunity for all; it is an 
economy of participation where anyone can progress in ac- 
cordance with his capacity and without detriment to other 
parties. Nationalism in Bolivia is not a nationalism of classes 
nor is it exclusive; it is based on the juridical and social organ- 
ization in harmony with the economy and with politics. The 
nationalist revolution has created a new status in Bolivia of 
our economic and social relations, the expression of which is 
the national State; and it is not the instrument of a group or 
a social class. 

The national revolutionary movement in any country, as our 
President, Dr. Victor Paz Estenssoro said: 

“, .. is the happy union of the workers, the peasants 
and the middle class linked in their desire for common 
interests, confronting political and economic despotism 
of the mine owners and the feudal land-owners too, which 
has changed the feature and the very essence of Bolivia; 





it has given justice to all, has eliminated privileges ex- 
cept for merit and work. From serfs we have made free 
men, able to carry out productive labour in the field.” 

One of the most outstanding aspects of the Bolivian revo- 
lution is that of having given human dignity to all the in- 
digenous peasants who live in its territory, a condition which 
they did not enjoy before because of the pitiless exploitation 
of which they were the victims. Now the peasants are free and 
enjoy all rights and have the same obligations as the rest of 
the citizens. Two million of them have become land-owners 
by virtue of the Agrarian Reform Law. What are we seeking 
with all this? Well, we believe that beside having carried out 
a desire for justice, changing the anachronistic feudal land- 
owning law, we have sought a redistribution of land among 
those who work it, and have raised the productive standards 
of the country. 

The agrarian reform is so important in our country in these 
days that its recognition has come to our very Assembly, which 
this year has an item on its agenda with that title. My delega- 
tion is ready to make important contributions to the discussion 
of this matter because of the living experience that we have 
gathered and which has been based upon the application of 
the principles that harmonize the interests of the country, the 
interests of those who work on the land and even of thos« 
progressive land-owners who, within the new modalities im 
posed by the Agrarian Reform, have added their strength to 
this process of transformation. 

My country is concerned with the promotion of the in- 
dustrialization of our country, taking full advantage of the 
immense economic potential contained in our as yet un- 
developed natural resources. To carry out this purpose we re- 
quire international co-operation, but in such a way as to allow 
us to assist the basic industries which, according to the plans 
of the Government, have been destined to increase public 
wealth also 


“International co-operation given by the great Powers 
and generalized over the entire world is healthy and is in 
keeping with the inter-dependence of every-day life; ir 
allowed for the reconstruction of the European nations 
after the Second World War and it is now assisting the 
under-developed countries of three continents to over- 
come the stages of their economic development. We 
should hardly be sincere”—added the President of Bolivia 
—"if together with repeating. our recognition and our 
appreciation, as well as on the part of the Bolivian people 
for this valuable co-operation, we were not to stress at 
the same time our belief that international assistance 
would have a more immediate and beneficial effect if it 
were greater and if it were channelled towards specific 
projects and programmes of development.” 

I do not wish to delay the attention of this Assembly, drawing up a 
balance sheet of the revolutionary past of my Government. The delega- 
present here are fully aware of the Bolivian process of develop- 
ment, and the results obtained. Many States, we can say this proudly, 
us proof of their respect and understanding regarding the 
t movement that we are carrying out. But further 
than this, some States, such as the United States of America, have 
direct assistance through technical and economic co-operation, 
an assistance which has in no way carried with it political strings for 
nfluence in the domestic or external life of Bolivia, a situation which 
ld never countenance nor could our revolutionary government 
accept since we are and have been jealous and careful of 
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These characteristics which are unique in the Bolivian process have 
since 1952 outlined our international position. We believe it is com- 
patible with keeping alive a feeling of justice against all forms of 
imperialism which economically or politically control weaker nations, 


with our profound and peace-loving convictions; today, as in the past, 
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my delegation is very sympathetic toward all processes of the libera- 
tion and standing together with all those nations that are fighting to 
raise their peoples towards higher levels of justice and social welfare, 

The desire for peace is innate in man. We have observed how all 
countries, through their delegations here, have affirmed this desire, 
The representatives of the two Powers with the greatest banking inter- 
ests in the world today have also repeated their desire to preserve peace 
through disarmament. Therefore, there exists a base, a consensus which 
not only expresses the point of view of the delegations, but also, of the 
people themselves whom they represent 

Ihe problems of disarmament, however, are born of the desire of 
peoples to bring about the peace which is the hope of all nations. 
Many proposals have been made. Obviously, the problem is very com- 
plex and requires, in our opinion, a spirit on the part of the great 
Powers which will bring about an understanding. And understanding 
must be reached which will permit humanity to recover its faith in the 
future 

Thanks to the Trusteeship Council, the Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories are moving towards independence. Bolivia was elected last year 
to membership of that Council and has made a contribution to its 
work by demanding that the possibility be envisaged of equitable dis- 
tribution of land, universal suffrage and the amelioration of the eco- 
nomic and health conditions prevailing. 

The process of liberation of the Non-Self-Governing Territories has 
been very rapid and, in some cases, the Administering Powers have 
not been able to give these countries a strong enough cadre to cope 
with the situation. This fact is obvious in the colonies which are not 
under trusteeship and gives rise to the situation in which unfulfilled 
obligations of the colonial Powers have become an international burden 
The delegation of Bolivia believes that these Powers have an obliga- 
tion to continue to give assistance even after trusteeship has come to 
an end, but this help must not be given unilaterally, but through the 
United Nations 

The situation in the Congo has concerned all the countries which, 
like mine, understand the efforts, the sacrifices and the difficulties 
which follow liberation. Those who say that such a crisis is due to 
the fact that the Congo was given its independence prematurely, that 
it had not sufficient maturity, and express other insults, must receive 
our protests and our affirmation that it is only right that such countries 
should be given their independence as quickly as possible 

The development of a country is never a continuous process. It is 
marked by one step forward and one step back. But what finally pre- 
vails is the desire to be free. Freedom is often accompanied by an ex- 
plosion like a light before one’s eyes which blinds one for a time. The 
United Nations was created for this and we must consider that this 
transition must not be used as a pretext for foreign intervention of a 
political nature which would be contrary to the will of the country. 
The countries which suffer from a lack of wealth, from the lack of a 
system of distribution of agricultural products, must be given sub- 
sistence. All that can be done to compensate man must be done. We 
must never lose sight of this idea that humanity which works towards 
the construction of instruments which permit him to conquer the sky, 
can work equally well in the manufacture of arms to destroy the 
world. That is where the contradictions lie. Insecurity continues to 
pervade the world and there is among people a deep indignation which 
flows not from the political positions which are taken but from the 
fact that the dignity of man is threatened. If man has been given the 
power to create, he must refuse himself the right to destroy. 

The General Assembly must use every means available in order to 
reach an agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests and the prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture of nuclear weapons 

Before leaving this question of peace and disarmament, my delega- 
tion wishes to express the hope that the conflicts of today, which con- 
cern every part of the world, destroying their energy as regards their 
activities, must be re-examined by the great Powers not only because 
it is their duty to do so, but also because there is in the world an 
interdependence which involves all countries. 

Concerning the mission of the Secretary General, it flows auto- 
matically from the Charter and from the decisions of the General 
Assembly. This mission must reflect the will of the majority of the 
States Members. That is how we have interpreted the recent measures 
taken by the Secretary General in Africa 

Last year the General Assembly was described as the “Assembly of 
peace.” Dark presages seem to indicate—and this impression has not 
been dissipated—that the present Assembly, if a sign is to be placed 
over it, must be described as uncertain as regards the cold war 

We seem to be approaching a very dark horizon with no light in 
sight, but in the old Spanish tradition there is a poverb which says 
that the night is always darkest before the dawn. Perhaps this General 
Assembly, although confused at the moment, will give birth to a world 
of tranquility such as mankind desires. That is what we hope. 
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